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GERTRUDE; AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Well! my daughter?” said Mrs. Austin, with 
an approving smile, and in a tone of inquiry. 

The young lady was entering the room with an 
air of recovered composure, though a slight tinge 
upon her cheek, and an excited flash of the eye, 
and an almost imperceptible quivering of the lip 
showed that she was not entirely free from emo- 
tion. In her step, and the carriage of her head 
there was an expression of self-confidence and of- 
fended pride ; and, on the whole, it was plain, that 
whatever might be the feeling of the moment, self- 
reproach had no part in it. 

“Well! my daughter: is all settled ?” 

“T hope so, Ma’am,” was the quiet reply. 

“Mr. Crabshaw then is the happy man at last ?” 

*T trust, Mother, I wish Mr. Crabshaw at least 
as much happiness as he deserves, but I do not ex- 
pect that I shall ever contribute to it.” 

* How!” exclaimed Mrs. Austin, in a tone of 
unfeigned amazement; “is it possible that you 
have rejected an offer that has made you the envy 
of all the girls in the village ?” 

“I do not know, Mother, who may envy me, but 
I have certainly given Mr. Crabshaw an answer 
which should forever free me from his unwelcome 
addresses.” 

““ Upon my word, Miss! you carry a high head. 
The unwelcome addresses of a man of ten thou- 
sand potuars a year!!! It would be quite edifying 
to be admitted to your confidence, and to learn how 
high a poor country girl can lift her eyes, when 
told that she is fine.” 

“Mother, you do me injustice. I do not lift my 
eyes to any thing. It is not of ambition, but the 
want of it, that you are wont to accuse me.” 

“Well! be it so. I shall not dispute about the 
name, you may choose to give your perverseness. 
I know you will find a high sounding one. I re- 
member how it was with Mr. Clutterbuch, and how 


cacy, and disgusted you, by teasing you about him, 
Now this time I have said nothing, and left you to 
yourself. But though I was silent you could not 
help knowing my wishes; and that, ] suppose, was 
enough to determine you to disappoint them. Ob- 
stinate, disobedient, ungrateful girl!” 

Poor Gertrude burst into tears, and sinking on 
the sofa, covered her face with her hands. She 
felt that she did not deserve this reproach—but she 
did not expostulate. It was needless. The Mo- 
ther, sensible of her injustice, instantly softened. 

“ My dear Gertrude,” she said, “‘ you must for- 
give my harshness. You have always been good 
and dutiful, in every thing but this ; and hence per- 
haps it is, that I am the more impatient at finding 
you so unreasonable and intractable. But what 
am I to think of your behavior? I have had no 
reason to suspect that you had gone, like a silly 
girl, and fallen in Jove with somebody who was not 
thinking of you, and I do not know how to under- 
stand your obstinate rejection of the best offers.” 

“Ts it not enough, Mother, that I have as yet 
seen no man whom I can love?” 

** Love !! repeated Mrs. Austin, with that scorn- 
ful emphasis, with which the word is sometimes 
uttered by ladies whose day of love is past ; * Love! 
and what should you know about love ?” 

“Nothing, Mother, but what I am told, and of 
that I understand and believe no more than what 
is self-evident—that whenever I do love any body 
well enough to be willing to leave all my friends, 
and spend my days with him, I shall not be uncon- 
scious of it.” 

“There you are mistaken, my dear. People are 
very often in love before they suspect it, and re- 
main in ignorance of their true feelings, until some- 
thing happens to interpret them.” 

“TI do not. know how that can be, Mother. I 
love you, and my kind good father, and my little 
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hungry, or thirsty without knowing it, as insensible | 
to my affection for these.” 

“O yes! But the love we are talking of is| 
quite a different affair.” | 

“ Different! Sol have been told before. I wish 
people would not call different things by the same 
name. But if I love Mr. Crabshaw, it must be 
because the love you speak of is more like dis- 
gust, contempt and aversion than any thing ohne. | 
I certainly have no pleasure in his company: I 
see no sense in any thing he says; his sentiments, | 
to me, seem low and mean: I find nothing in his 
conduct to meters i and I am always glad when | 
he goes away.” } 
~~ * Pshaw! That is only because he is your lover, 
and girls are always so, at first. It is disagree- 
able to be always teased and harassed with atten- 
tions, which are often ill-timed; but let engage- 
ment once establish confidence and security, and 
so put an end to that sort of troublesome importu- 
nity, and who knows how soon you might love 
him ?” 

“* And suppose I should not, Mother; what then 
would become of the engagement ?” 

“ But that is not to be supposed.” 

“Ts love then sure to follow ?” 

“T do not exactly say that.” 

“Then again, my dear Mother, let me ask what 
is to become of the engagement if it does not?” 

_“ That will depend on circumstances. If a more 
advantageous offer, or one more acceptable and 
equally advantageous should be made, it might be 
broken off; but, if not, then let the marriage take 
place, and let love come afterwards.” 

The only answer to this was a look of perplexed 
amazement. Gertrude could hardly believe that 
she had heard aright. Yet her ears could not have 
deceived her; and she dared not trust herself to 
utter to a mother she loved and respected, the only 
reply to such a proposition that rose to her lips. 

Mrs. Austin felt that she had struck a hard blow. 
But she had of late learned to blame herself for 
her neglect of this important point in the training 
of a daughter ; and, far from wishing to recall it, 
she was glad it had been given, and determined to 
» follow it up. “ My dear child,” she continued, “a 
pure-minded and simple girl like you cannot un- 
derstand these things. None but a married woman 
ean understand the feelings of a woman toward the 
father of her children.” 

Gertrude was indeed a pure-minded girl; bat 
there was a significant emphasis in these words, 


mt and they were accompanied by a meaning look, 


_ from whieh her earnest gaze was instantly with- 
_ drawn, Ideas which the delicate instincts of wo- 
‘Man had taught her to chase from her mind had 
_ been summoned by the words of her own mother; 
and, with downcast eyes, a burning blush, and a 


At this moment Dr. Austin entered the room, 
_and wearily threw himself on a sofa opposite to 
that on which Gertrude sat. Though but her step- 
father, he regarded and loved her as his own child, 


and unaccustomed to any reserves in his family, 


thought nothing of breaking in upon a conversation 
between his wife and her daughter. His presence 
caused no interruption, though it might have mode- 
rated the coarseness of the last remark. But the 
arrow had sped. ‘The words had been uttered, and 
were fixed in Gertrude’s mind as a text and inter- 
preter to what might follow. The lady went on. 
**My dear daughter, you must bear in mind your 
situation and circumstances. You know you have 
no fortune. The small property left by your father 
was dissipated in my widowhood, by the necessary 
expenses of a helpless family ; and a young woman 
so situated, must make up her mind to lay aside 
all romantic notions, and never think of marrying 
any man who is not rich enough to establish her in 
life. You have my example to serve you as a 
warning, though you can never know the trouble 
and anxiety I experienced, when left by your poor 
father in such narrow circumstances. But I form- 
ed what I thought the best plan for you. Instead 
of trying to save a scanty pittance which must soon 
be gone, I thought it best to give you an education 
that might qualify you for the highest places in 
society ; and now, if you throw yourself away upon 
a poor man, you defeat my plan, disappoint my 
hopes, and prepare for yourself the same distresses 
which I experienced.” 

* But Mother, I have no thought, as yet, of mar- 
rying any body, and would rather live single all my 
life, than marry aman whom I cannot love. I am 
thankful for your attention to my education, and 
wish I could have profited by it more. But, my 
dear Mother, you did not endeavor to improve my 
mind in order to qualify me to be the wife of one 
whose principles I disapprove, and whose under- 
standing I cannot respect.” 

** Live single all your life!” exclaimed the Mo- 
ther, giving the go-by to the latter part of this 
speech. ‘And how are you to live? Who is to 
maintain you, when you have power to do some- 
thing for yourself, and will not? Here is poor Dr. 
Austin with his large family of children to provide 
for, and nothing but his profession and this little 
farm to depend on: and because he is so good as 
to give you home, and maintain you without charge 
till this time, you have no right to expect him to 
do so always.” 

The Doctor rose from his seat, walked directly 
across the room to Gertrude, laid his hand gently 
on her head, and bending over her, kissed her fore- 
head. “ Bless you, my dear noble girl,” said he. 
“T honor your pure and virtuous heart, and love 
you better than ever for what you have done. I 





* ‘starting tear, she sat the image of wounded deli- 
cacy totriointed modesty. 


have just seen Mr. Crabshaw, and was pleased, 
and not at all surprised to learn the result of his 
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addresses. Set you heart at rest, my child. Are! 
you not my own child? And have you not another | 
and a better father, who, while you cherish your 
just and noble sentiments will never forsake you, 
or leave you without .a friend and protector when 
Iam gone? You say right. You are not fit to be 
the wife of a weak or vicious man. But there are 
men of sense and virtue among the rich, as well 
as the poor, and it is not unreasonable to hope that 
some one of these will be found desirous to grace 
his establishment, with one worthy to share his 
wealth and honors, and capable of appreciating his 
worth. Now dry your tears, dear,” he added, 
gently raising her, “ and go to your chamber, for I 
wish to have some private talk with your mother.” 

Gertrude moved towards the door, but paused 
and looked back at her mother. Her heart sank 
as she beheld the fixed and stony look of baffled 
policy, which all the hasband’s tenderness had fail- 
ed to soften. But the warm-hearted girl was not 
to be repelled by it, and, running to her, she threw 
herself upon her neck and wept. Then smiling 
through her tears, she rushed into the extended 
arms of her kind protector, and, after kissing him 
with grateful fondness, left the room. 

Without waiting to hear what her husband might 
wish to communicate, Mrs. Austin immediately 
began to expostulate at his interference with a 
mother in the management of her daughter. For 
this he excused himself by reminding her, that he 
had been appealed to in a way which made it ne- 
cessary that he should not be silent, unless he meant 
to leave Gertrude under the mortifying belief that 
she was an unwelcome burden to her only protec- 
tor. The words of Mrs. Austin, as spoken by her, 
were sufficiently distressing, but, adopted by his 
silence, they must have rendered the young lady’s 
situation absolutely intolerable. So much her 
mother was forced to admit, but she still insisted 
that he had no eall to say more than was necessary 
to save himself from misconstruction, and she 
boldly threw down the gauntlet in favor of “pruden- 
tial matches.” 

“You ought to consider,” said the lady, “ the 
education that Gertrude has received. There is 
not a girl in the land that has had a finer opportu- 
nity, and all her teachers give her credit for talents. 
And then for her looks, she may not be a regular 
beauty, but you may go far before you find a pret- 
tier face or figure.” 

“All that is very true, my dear, and if I were 
to speak of Gertrude’s pretensions, I should use 
much stronger language than yours. I know no 
young woman so beautiful, so intelligent, so accom- 
plished, so amiable, so good, so altogether lovely 
as she is, and this is the very reason why I have 
no mind to see her knocked off, like damaged goods, 
to the first bidder.” 


her happiness. 


give for my opinions were always the best reasons 
against them.” 

* By no means, my dear. I know few women 
of better sense. But ‘ladies are ladies,’ and | 
have known the sex too long to be surprised at 
hearing a woman, and especially a fine woman, 
reason backward,” 

“Yes, but I don’t reason backward. I know 
what J am saying, and J did not say that Gertrade 
was so very superlative as you make her out to be.” 
“* May be so; but I own I am at a loss to fix on 
that precise amount of merit in a lady, which must 
condemn her to be sold like cattle in a market, 
while either more or less would leave her free to 
follow the dictates of her best feelings, and consult 
If poor Gertrude has been impro- 
ved exactly up to that point, I can only regret that 
her education was so much attended to.” 

“ There it is again! You know I only mean to 
say that Gertrude has merit enough to give her a 
right to expect to make a good match,” 

*“ And I mean to say precisely the same thing. 
The only point of difference between us seems to 
be, what constitutes a good match. Now I main- 
tain that the only good match is a happy mateh, 
and that the chance for happiness is very bad be- 
tween two people, who are closely connected for 
life, and who dislike each other.” 

‘“‘ But people cannot live on love, and they who 
love each other must be unhappy when they see 
each other suffering for the want of comforts and 
even necessaries.” 

“Very true. But I see no reason why they 
should want necessaries, because they love each 
other.” 

“You know I am not so absurd as to mean to 
say that.” 

“Well then! the matter stands thus. There 
can be no happiness in marriage without love, or 
without necessaries. ‘The conclusion should be 
that Gertrude should neither marry a man she does 
not love, nor one who cannot support her. The 
question between us is about the first of these proe- 
positions, and as I affirm both, you cannot convince 
me that either is wrong, by proving, what I already 
believe, that the other is right.” 

** You are quite too logical for me. But you 
know what I mean, and you know that when I 
speak of necessaries, 1 do not mean victuals and 
clothes alone. A fine young woman accustomed 
to admiration cannot be expected to sit down con- 
tented in the chimney corner and card wool to 
spin her a petticoat. When ambition has been 
cultivated it must have some indulgence, and be 
allowed to display itself after marriage in jewels 
and equipages and entertainments and all that.” 

“The whole of this marriage is ‘gowd and a 





“Ah! That’s always the way with you. To 


eatriage,’”’ said the husband playfally: and then 
added, in a graver tone, “ My dear Catharine, the 


hear you talk, one would think that the reasons 1 very language you use shows that you are strug- 
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gling against the best feelings of your heart, and 
the convictions of your own excellent understand- 
ing. Why else do you use the word Ambition, 
when you are speaking of Avarice and Ostenta- 
tion? Ambition itself is a bad passion, though some- 
times ennobled by its objects. But, bad as it is, 
it is so much less hideous and loathsome than the 
others, that they are glad to wear it as a mask. 
As long as you can cheat yourself with a word, 
you may make a merit of providing an ambitious 
marriage for your daughter. But call it by its 
right name. Call it a mercenary marriage, and 
you yourself will shudder at the sound.” 

“Lord! Mr. Austin how strangely you talk. 
Let a girl marry prudently, 1 say, and she will 
soon learn to love her husband.” 

“My dear, we are man and wife, and to you I 
can talk plainly, and present ideas which should 
never enter a maiden’s mind but in the privacy 
of her chamber. Reflect a moment on all that 
is implied in what you have just said. It may 
be true of a coarse, vulgar-minded, sensual, brutish 
woman. But is it true of the pure, the refined, the 
_ delicate female, true to the instincts of her sex, 
‘which prompt to yield the person to him who has 
the heart, and to no other? Can such a woman 
look upon the man who has been forced on her by 
the tyranny of friends or the tyranny of circum- 
stances, but as one who has profaned her person, 
rifled her charms, and degraded and dishonored her 
in her own eyes? I do not think of your sex more 
highly than they deserve. I will not offend you 
with the appearance of a doubt, by asking if you 
married me, depending on marriage to bring love. 
But you have been twice married ; and when you 
gave your virgin charms to Mr. Courtney, was it 
before your heart was his 2” 

The tears sprung to the yet beautiful eyes of 
Mrs. Austin, and her husband kissed them away. 

“Those tears,” said he, “ are an answer to my 
question. A woman, happy in a second marriage, 
does not weep to remember a first husband who 
was not master of her heart as well as her person. 
None, better than ‘yourself, can understand the 
workings of a virtuous female heart. Let things 
be called by their right names, and none will feel 
more sensibly, that, apart from the arbitrary con- 
ventions of society, Prudence not Virtue makes 
the chief distinction between the despised street- 
walker, and the woman who sells herself in mar- 
riage.” 

The argumentum ad hominem is a troublesome 
thing to either sex. To a lady it is unanswerable, 
especially when accompanied by a compliment. 
Mrs. Austin if not convinced, was silent. Poor 
Gertrude heard no more of prudent marriages, and 
secure in the wild freedom of her guileless heart, 
her gratitude to her kind and generous protector 
was unbounded. 





CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Austin has said that her daughter was a 
pretty girl, and her husband said that she was beau- 
tiful. All this was true: and more. She was 
beautiful and she was fascinating. I am not fond 
of descriptions, but if I knew wherein consisted 
the peculiar charm, the power of which I have so 
often felt, I would try to describe it. Perhaps it 
was in her manner, in which, with all her cultiva- 
tion, and her high and deep thoughts, there was a 
childlike simplicity that at once awakened the fond 
feelings so natural in all good hearts, toward amia- 
ble and cheerful children. Perhaps it was in her 
voice, soft, low, distinct when scarcely audible, 
winning its way to the ear through other sounds, 
so that no word of hers was ever lost. In its 
saddest tones it was never complaining, and in its 
more cheerful moods there was a playful melody 
reminding the hearer of the careless and rapid dis- 
tinctness of the wild notes of the mocking-bird. 
Perhaps it was in her eye. I never saw but one 
other such, and the light of that, (it was the light 
of life to me) is quenched for ever. It was blue 
and calm and deep as a well. It was not always 
bright, but the thoughts that rose in her mind 
glanced through it, as the light that glances froma 
window, casts back the pale moon-beams, and sub- 
stitutes a ray from within for the cold reflection 
from without. In short she was lovely, and she was 
beloved. 

Henry Austin was several years older than her. 
He was the eldest son of Dr. Austin, the first child 
of an early marriage; and, at the time of his 
father’s union with the mother of Gertrude, he was 
entering on manhood and its duties. Bred to the 
bar, he had united his labors to those of his father, 
for the support of the numerous family whose com- 
fort mainly depended on them. He was a hand- 
some youth, of high principles, fine talents, great 
steadiness, and strength of character, and honora- 
ble ambition. His education qualified him for the 
dangerous task of assisting in that of his new 
sister (for so he called her) and it was from his 
lips that she learned those last and finishing les- 
sons on which the final character of the mind so 
much depends. It is an old story—as old as Abe- 
lard and Eloisa—that a girl of ingenuous and 
curious mind, under the instruction of a bold and 
original thinker, is apt to learn—and to teach—one 
lesson not dreamed of in the philosophy of those 
who bring them together. There is nothing very 
seductive in the rudiments of learning, and a young 
lady is not apt to fall in love with her teacher of 
grammar, geography, mathematics or natural phi- 
losophy. But when we come to the Philosophy of 
History, and the metaphysics of the affections, to 
Taste and Belles Lettres and the beauties of poe- 
try, then, if the teacher be a man of genius and 
spirit, and the pupil apt and enthusiastic, circum- 
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stances can hardly exist, which shall prevent them 


from loving. What can be more natural? To the 
inquistive mind there is no pleasure like that arising 
from the perception of new truths. To the benevo- 
lent, few things are so sweet as to impart truth to 
the candid and ingenuous seeker. ‘Thus each be- 
comes to the other a source of enjoyment, welling 
up from the depths of the heart, like a perennial 
spring, pure, fresh and inexhaustible. The whole 
philosophy of love is that it disposes us to live with 
those who can make us happy, and to be happy 
with those with whom we live. Hence, if, after 
giving the characters of Henry and Gertrude, | 
were to say they did not love one another, I ought 
not to be believed. 

I do not mean to say that they knewit. It was 
not until she began to be courted that he thought 
of her as a being to be married; and hence, until 
then, he never thought of marrying her. Then, 
indeed, he learned the secret of his heart; but he 
kept it to himself. She was slower in discovering 
hers. ‘Teased by the addresses of those alone who 
were unacceptable to her, the idea of marrying 
any body was only made absurd to her mind by 
their importunities. Thinking of marriage only in 
connexion with disagreeable people, she could only 
think of it as a disagreeable thing; and it was not 
until she had been repeatedly told that she must 
marry somebody, that it occurred to her, that she 
would rather marry “ Brother Henry,” with whom 
she lived so happily, than any body else. But, at 
the time of which I write, she had not yet come to 
this conclusion, and said truly that she had no 
thought of marrying any one. 

It is a common remark, that the politic often 
defeat their own designs. A strenuous effort to 
overcome an opposing principle or feeling must 
succeed, or it imparts its own energy to the reaction 
of the mind, which thus throws off the assailant 
farther from his object. Such was the effect of 
the decided demonstration made by Mrs. Austin in 
favor of Mr. Crabshaw. ‘The mind of Gertrude 
soon freed itself from the gross ideas suggested by 
the gross hint of her mother, but the thought of 
such a man as the father of her children remained. 
What then? Were they to resemble him? To wear! 
his stolid look, relieved only by his silly smile ?| 
To talk his prosing truisms or vapid niaiseries? 
To inherit his purse-proud arrogance and his petty 
meanness? If she was to have children, she would 
rather have them like any body else; and of all 
men, whom would she so soon have them resemble 
as him, whom she saw the beloved and admired of 
all, the pride of his father’s heart, and the copy of 
his virtues? Such thoughts will come; and the 
result of it was, that, for the next twenty-four 
hours, the image of Henry Austin was more in the 
mind of Gertrude than it ever had been before. 

To that pure and innocent and sunny mind such 


think to analyse the character of her love for him 
she called her brother; and, whatever it might be, 
her own so exactly corresponded with it, that her 
heart felt nothing of that void to which those are 
doomed who pour out their affections on the insen- 
sible, and receive nothing in return. I am not sure 
that the delights of mutual love are ever so sweet, 
as in that short interval in which the true nature of 
our feelings is not fully understood. ‘Then we live 
altogether in the present moment, without casting 
one glance toward that dark future, where, though 
nothing is seen distinctly, ugly shadows will some- 
times flit through the gloom, and scare us into un- 
defined apprehensions. The longer that interval is 
protracted, the more deeply does the passion sink 
into the soul. The mind sleeps securely in the 
sweet dream, and when it awakes, it finds every 
fibre of the heart tied down by the Liliputian fin- 
gers of the tiny imps, that do the bidding of the 
God of Love. 

But others very often detect this state of feeling 
while the parties. are wholly unconscious of it. 
The keen eye of Mrs. Austin was not blind to 
what was passing. ‘Though so far influenced by 
the sentiments of her husband, as to have relin- 
quished the idea of selling her daughter in loveless 
marriage, she was not at all shaken in the opinion 
that wealth, as well as love, is necessary to connu- 
bial happiness. Her first husband had been a man 
of small property, but fine talents; and he had 
married her, when fairly entered on a career of 
professional success, which promised, not only 
affluence, but distinction. He had realized but 
little, though no man’s prospects were more flat- 
tering, when suddenly death put an end to his 
career, and left her a widow in narrow circum- 
stances. With the difficulties of her situation she 
struggled resolutely, practising economy in every 
thing, but the education of her daughter, in whom 
she hoped to live over again the life of ambition 
which had been thus cut short. J] here use the 
word in its true sense. For herself, Mrs. Austin 
was indeed an ambitious woman. It was only 
when seeking to regulate the destiny of her daugh- 
ter that she could succeed in cheating herself into 
that delusion, which dignifies avarice with the 
name of a passion less grovelling, though perhaps not 
less fatal. She was ambitious; and, had her hus- 
band lived, and had his life fulfilled the promise of 
his youth, her heart would have asked no more 
than to share his honors, in circumstances far short 
of affluence. But, when he was taken from her, 
she naturally felt less the disappointment of ambi- 
tious aspirations than the loss of indulgences, 
to which, in reliance on his growing fortunes, he 
had permitted her to habituate herself; and her 
fall from that place in fashionable and wealthy 
society, which had seemed her proper position. 
Hence she had learned to doubt the truth of the 





thoughts brought nothing painful. She did not 





maxim that a good mind, a good education and a 
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lucrative profession are the best estate. For the 
man himself, she admitted this might be so. But 
for the desolate widow—the helpless children, she 
required something that should not perish with him. 

Thus reasoned Mrs. Austin within herself; and 
when she remarked the growing attachment be- 
tween Henry and her daughter, she rejoiced to 
think that ker wailings over her disastered lot, 
during a long widowhood, had already made Ger- 
trude familiar with these ideas. ‘“ Let my fate be 
a warning to you, my dear Gertrude,” she would 
often say: and now she daily harped on the same 


thought there could be no harm in affording to both 
opportunities of making a more prudential choice. 
The remedy was a winter in Washington for 
Gertrude. 

The session of Congress was just at hand. A 
sister of Mrs. Austin resided in the metropolis, 
She was yet in the meridian of life, the childless 
blooming widow of a wealthy man, who had lef; 
her mistress of a splendid establishment. There 
she reigned, the arbiter of fashion, in an extensive 
circle, embracing many men of talent, distinction 
and fortune. She had made it manifest that she 





theme, without seeming to do so with any particu- 
lar design. She had been so far successful, that, 
to Gertrude, there seemed to be but little difference 
between marrying a poor man with a profession or 
without one. But so long as she had-no thought 
of marrying any body in particular, the idea was 
but an abstraction, and, like all abstract ideas, was 
ready to give way to any impulse of passion. 
Thus, in spite of all the good lady’s training, the 
unconscious attachment to Henry was daily gain- 
ing strength. It was therefore time that some- 
thing should be done. 

Gentlemen are much less sagacious observers 
in these matters than ladies. They are more easily 
cheated by names and forms. Doctor Austin had 
taught his son to call Gertrude “ sister,” and, as 
long as he continued to do so, it never would have 
_@ecurred to the father, that he looked on her as 

any thing but a sister. He did not wish that he 
should. Not deficient in worldly wisdom, he had 
other views for hisson. He knew that a handsome 
‘young man, of respectable family, good talents, 
good principles, good habits and good manners, 
though without property, is an excellent match in this 
country, for any but a poor girl. His talents should 
indeed be unquestionable, and he must have had 
time to place them beyond dispute by his success 
in life. The doctor therefore had long cherished 
the hope, that, could he succeed in establishing 
Henry in business and reputation before his marry- 
ing propensities should be fully developed, he might 
so far better his condition by marriage, as to ena- 
ble him, without difficulty, to fulfil the duties of a 
father toward the younger members of the family. 
He was therefore not a litile startled, when his 
wife, having called his attention to the doings of 
the young people, gave him her interpretation of 
the symptoms. He claimed no right to thwart 
Heory’s inclinations. Had he the world to choose 
_ from, she who had so long shown herself a daugh- 
~ ter to him was the one he would select for his 
son’s wife, did circumstances permit it. But his 
health was not good, and, in the event of his death, 


the prospect for his family, on the supposition of 


such a marriage, was anything but cheering. He 
possessed too much of the young man’s confidence 
to believe that matters could have gone to any 
great length between the parties, and he justly 


had no matrimonial views for herself, and delighted 
to be surrounded by the young and beautiful, on 
whose charms she looked without jealousy or envy, 
Hence she had often pressed for a visit from Ger- 
trude, and now the invitation, so often declined, 
was accepted. 

When a capital measure is resolved on, success 
must not be sacrificed to minor considerations. It 
was meant that Gertrude should figure in society 
with a splendor that might attract attention, and 
the effeet intended to be produced on her own feel- 
ings made it indispensable to secure her against 
any thing like mortification. The small remains 
of her patrimony were accordingly laid out in rich 
dresses and richer jewels; the degree of her suc- 
cess, in this, as in all gambling, depending on the 
magnitude of the stake. She was thus to be sent 
pout as a sort of ‘drapery miss,” her whole chance 
of happiness and respectability in life depending 
on the success of a scheme in which she was but 
a passive and unconscious instrument. In this 
there was deep policy. Mrs. Austin had not for- 
gotten the story of Cinderilla, and how she hated 
to quit the ball-room, lay aside the glass slipper and 
the robe of golden tissue, and resume her rags and 
her lowly place in the chimney corner. Much the 
same effect did she anticipate, from a set of costly 
and splendid jewelry, which, as the wife of a poor 
ian, Gertrude could never wear with propriety. 

A day was fixed for her journey when Henry 
was to be absent at a distant court. The tender- 
ness of parting was dreaded, and it was thought 
safer to distribute the excitement and the pathos of 
the separation from her friends so that, taken in 
broken doses, the effect might be less dangerous. 
In all this he was necessarily passive, and saw 
the day of his departure approach, as a condemned 
criminal awaits the hour of his doom. But he felt 
that cireumstances called for a decided step on his 
part. Feeling that he deserved, and knowing that 
he possessed the esteem of his step-mother, the 
form of laying his pretensions before her seemed 
quite superfluous. Of her views for her daughter 
he had no suspicion, and his success in his profes- 
sion warranted the belief, that, in offering his hand 
to Gertrude, he would not be guilty of the folly 
and crime of tempting her to poverty and distress. 
In short, he was in condition to promise her the 
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continuance of all the comforts and enjoyments of 
life to which she had been accustomed, and he right- 
ly thought that to be the exact measure of the good 
things of this world which is best for the happiness 
of all who are above want. Thus thinking, he 
resolved not to leave Gertrude in ignorance of his 
sentiments towards her. But aware that, whatever 
her feelings might be, to her they seemed only the 
feelings of a sister, he feared to press his suit, 
without first giving some hint, which might set her 
to examining her own heart. 

For an opportunity to do this he watched care- 
fully, and found, to his surprise, that there were 
difficulties in the way, such as he had never before 
encountered. ‘To be alone with her at some time 
of every day was so much a matter of course, that 
he purposely deferred his communication to the 
last day of his stay at home. He was to set out 
in the evening, and the evening came and found 
him baffled in every attempt to obtain a private 
interview. He then determined to borrow of the 
last hours of the night as much time as would 
carry him to his destination next day. But still 
he could never find Gertrude for a single moment 
alone. The presence of her mother or his father 
seemed an indispensable condition of her very ex- 
istence. But whatever restraint this placed on 
him, it imposed none on her. Knawing that he 
was about to leave her, she addressed her atten- 
tion almost exclusively to him, though surprised 
and somewhat hurt at the moody silence with which 
he met her playtul sallies, and his apparent insen- 
sibility to her tenderness. He was mute because 
one thought, which he could not utter, occupied his 
whole mind: and he seemed sullen, for he was 
vexed at a difficulty so unexpected. But however 
a man may be embarrassed by such difficulties, 
woman can not be so baffled. Gertrude felt, she 
knew not why, that she wished none to hear her 
parting words to her beloved brother. Indeed she 
was annoyed, as well as he, by the uninterrupted 
presence of third persons; and, had he given hera 
chance to find him alone, she would have soon 
afforded him the opportunity he sought. But by con- 
tinually seeking her presence he defeated her wish. 

The hour of retirement approached. The mother 
was gathering up her work, and the young lady 
was putting away hers, when he flung out of the 
room in despair. Instantly she ran after him, 
reproachfully, yet kindly, asking if he meant to 
leave her without bidding farewell. 

“By no means,” said he in a deep low tone. 
How could I think of doing so when this farewell 
is to be the last.” 


“Good Heaven! What do you mean? Where 
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“No where. But we part as brother and sister. 
We meet so no more.” 

‘*O my brother!” exclaimed the warm-hearted 
girl, throwing her arms about his neck, “‘ how can 
you say that. You do not mean to cast me from 
your heart, and how can you think I can forget my 
dear kind brother to whom I owe so much ?’* 

Her cheek rested on his shoulder; her face was 
upturned to his ; his left arm, on which she leaned, 
encircled her waist. He gazed tenderly on her 
mild speaking face, and, gently removing the long 
ringlet that hung upon her cheek, he said with 
deep and earnest emphasis; “‘ Gertrude, dear Ger- 
trude! You must not deceive yourself. You know 
I am not your brother. The time is now at hand, 
when you must forget me, or love me more, MUCH 
MoRE, than ever brother was loved. God bless 
you,” he added, straining her to his breast, and 
pressing on her lips the first fervid kiss of undis- 
guised passion. 

“Ask me not what the maiden feels.” None 
but a lady can answer the question, and none capa- 
ble of doing so, would so far betray her sex, and 
lay open the workings of the female heart. She 
stood a moment, and then, for the first time, eager 
to let it be seen that her interview with Henry had 
only been long enough for a brief farewell, she 
hurried back into her mother’s presence, past has- 
tily through the room, ran to her chamber, and 
throwing herself on the bed, buried her face in her 
hands. Whether she slept that night, and, if so, 
what were her dreams, can never be known. But 
all the next day there was an unsettled look about 
her ; and her eye seemed to swim in an atmosphere 
of light; and her lips still burned; and a dispro- 
portioned brightness glowed on the cheek that had 
rested on her lover’s shoulder. By degrees these 
traces passed away ; her countenance became calm ; 
the flush of her cheek diffused itself in the general 
hue of rosy health; her step was that of one who 
treads on air; and her eye, serene and tranquil, 
looked out on all around as if dwelling on the soft 
beauties of a summer's eve. Then, as the day of 
her departure approached, there came another 
change. She was paler, and somewhat sad; and 
occasionally a sigh struggled to the air; and a glit- 
tering drop hung on her eye-lid, and fell, leaving 
notrace. Such tears cool the eye that sheds them. 
It is only the scalding flood of fierce and sinful 
passion, that leaves the marks of its progress, 
which, like a stream of lava, parches and burns 
and leaves all desolate. 


* This happened before the bride of Abydos was written. 
Lord Byron copied Nature, as Nature has always shown 
herself since Step-Mothers had existence. 





do you think of going ?” 


[ To be Continued.] 
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Not blind to mine own weakness, which lacks 


~ Accord the little breath of one whose sand 


~ That moves him much to turn aside and pray 
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GROUPED THOUGHTS AND SCATTERED FANCIES, 
A COLLECTION OF SONNETS. 


— 


By the Author of “ Atalantis,” “ Southern Passages and 


Pictures,” &c. 


XXI. 


These are God’s blessed ministers, methinks, 
These winds that whisper to the heart subdued, 
So winningly, that still the sad ear drinks 
Their messages of mercy, and the mood 
Grows chaste and unresentful—while the blight 
Passes from off the spirit that, but late, 
Gloom’d with the gloomy progress of the night, 
And spoke defiance to the will of fate.— 
Comforts they bring with the submissive thought 
That teaches, sorrow still is the best friend, 
And moves to bless the chastener, that has brought 
The heart to tremble and the knees to bend,— 
Counselling that better hope, that born of fears, 
Is nursed in trembling and baptised in tears. 


XXII. 


power . 
To save, though things, the dearest to mine eye, 
Sink, needing help, and vainly to me cry,— 

I cry to thee, O! God! in this dark hour! 

Spare me in mercy !—let thy chastening blows 
Fall lightly '!—Thou hast taken from my heart 
The friends of youth ;—these eves have seen 

depart 

All my hope’s dear ones, and the herd of woes 

Have wolved on my affections, till I stand 

Almost alone i’ the forest! To my years 

~ Be merciful,—and to my feeble prayers, 


Of life is just begun! Spare me this child, 
For the dear mother spare,—Eternal sire! be mild. 


XXIII. 


I reverence these old masters—men who sung 
Or painted, not for love of praise or fame ; 
Who heeded not the popular eye or tongue, 
And craved no present honors for their name: 
Who toil’d because they sorrow’d! In their hearts 
The secret of their inspiration lay ;— 
When these were by the oppressor’s minions wrung, 
The terrible pang to utterance forced its way. 
And hence it is, their passionate song imparts, 
To him who listens, a like sensible wo, 


As if his personal grief had present claim ;— 
Thus Danté found his muse,—the pride and shame 


XXIV. 


Here, on this bank of bruiséd violets, 

That the crush’d odor comes from, lay thee 
down, 

And listen to the silence, and leaves blown, 

Until thy overtask’d, sad heart forgets 

The sleepless struggle of yon busy town! 

There, every passion sickens ere ’tis spent, 

Here, others follow ere the first are done, 

Each, like its fellow, meetly innocent, 

Soul sweetening, and most easy to be won! 

And woman !—thou shalt see her as at first, 

When, on a bank like this, in Eden sleeping, 

On sight of its lone habitant she burst, 

Suddenly bright, as heavenly rainbow leaping, 

From the retiring cloud where it was nurst. 


XXYV. 


Moonlight is down among the shadowy hills, 

And bright o’er placid waters: let us go :— 

I would not seek my couch while such a show 

Of beauty all the blue empyrean fills. 

Give open brow to joy—throw wide the vest 

To the fair angel that would make us blest ; 

Welcome the vision, fresh and beautiful, 

And shame to snatch it with a spirit dull ! 

Look, where the shadows of the houses cast, . 

Grow sick with the gay loveliness of night ; 

And as her living beams flock, hurrying past, 
How shrink they, as if shuddering at the bright— 

Let us away, dear heart, ’tis beauty’s hour, 

And we must share her smiles, and smiling seize 

her flower. 


XXVI. 


This fancy vision gladdens us no more, 
As in our days of boyhood ;—it is gone, 
The glory which in fancy’s eye it wore, 
The crown of spiritual semblance it put on,— 
The lustre and the holy tenderness,— 
Appealing, as it were, to glimmering ties, 
Of some past being, that we love not less, 
Because beyond our memory’s reach it lies. 
And yet, even now, these mellow smiles of light,— 
That sad and sinking star—these silent woods, 
Sprinkled with gleams, that, as we gaze, take 
flight— 
Wake strange, sad thoughts, and still superior 
moods, 
And in the eyes that once they filled with joy, 
Tears gather,—and the man is twice the boy ! 


XXVII. 


This tempest sweeps the Atlantic !—Hevasink 
Is howling to the Capes! Grim Hatteras cries, 
Like thousand damned ghosts, that on the brink 
Lift their dark hands and threat the threatening 
skies ; 





Of Florence ;—Milton thus, and Michael Angelo! 


Surging through foam and tempest, old Roman, 
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Hangs o’er the gulf, and with his cavernous throat, 
Pours out the torrent of his wolfish note, 
And bids the billows bear it where they can! 
Deep calleth unto deep, and from the cloud, 
Launches the bolt, that bursting o’er the sea, 
Rends for a moment the thick pitchy shroud, 
And shows the ship the shore beneath her lea :— 
Start not, dear wife, no dangers here betide,— 
And see, the boy, still sleeping at your side! 


XX VILL. 


Sweetness and gamesome images surround 
Thy rest, young pilgrim! Pleasant breezes come, 
And bear the odors of the blossoming ground, 
And wave their wings above thy forehead’s 
bloom : 
And O! that life may glide away with thee 
In infantile enjoyment !—while I pray 
Above thy baby couch, that thou may’st be 
Guarded by angels, innocent as they, 
I would deny them the vain hopes that crowd 
The child-heart’s being! Thou should’st never 
dream 
Those great, gay visions that make boyhood proud ; 
Nor should deceitful fancy lend one gleam, 
To lead thee blindly through those perilous years, 
Which the extravagant hope still throngs with 
cares! 


X XIX. 


There is a pale and solitary star, 
That, with a sudden but a sweet surprise, 
Nightly, with little heed of bolt or bar, 
Peeps in upon my couch and opes mine eyes. 
The office of so pure a visitor, 
Must be for healing. Lovely was the thought, 
That, in the dreams of old astrologer, 
Such influence, with the fate of mortal, wrought! 
Nor, though this presence robs me of my rest, 
And makes me sad with lifeless memories, 
Shall it be curtain’d from my weary eyes: 
As my twin-angel, blessing still and bless’d, 
I welcome it, and still lament the night, 
When storm or cloud obscures it from my sight. 


XXX. 


These times deserve no song—they but deride 
The poet’s holy craft,—nor his alone ; 
Methinks as little courtesy is shown 

To what was chivalry in days of pride: 

Honor but meets with mock : the worldling shakes 
His money-bags, and- cries‘ my strength is 

here; 

O’erthrows my enemy, his empire takes 
And makes the ally serve, the alien fear !” 

Is love the object t Cash is conqueror,— 
Wins hearts as soon as empires—puts his foot 

Upon the best affections, and will spur 
His way to eloquence, when Faith stands mute ; 

And for Religion,—can we hope for her, 





XXXI. 


Another yet, and still another height, 

And still the last most wearisome ; but hark ! 

Comes not, like bless’d starlight through the 
dark, 

Smiling with soft but most effectual light, 

The confident look of hope, that cheers us still— 

Mocks ut the toilsome waste of wood and hill, 

And with most sweet assurance of a joy, 

That waits and beckons at the cottage door. 

Takes off the oppressive toil, the day's annoy, 

And teaches that the task will soon be o’er,— 

Forgot in arms we love ;—then, if we tell 

Of the day’s journey, wearisome and sad, 

Twill be, in thanks and blessings, that so well 

It ended,—-in a night so bright and glad. 





ALPINE SCENES. 


PASS OF THE COL DE BALME, CHAMOUNI, MONT BLANC. 


BY J. TYLER HEADLEY. 


At Martigny we took mules forChamouni. The 
same road leads for a while towards St. Bernard 
and Chamouni, when a mule path strikes off to the 
right up the Forclar, towards the latter place. As 
we slowly wound up the steep ascent, I often turn- 
ed back to look on the valley of the Rhone, that 
stretched on, far as the eye could reach, present- 
ing one of the most picturesque views in all Swit- 
zerland. Here, I first had occasion to test the 
world-renowned qualities of the mule on the dif- 
ficult Alpine passes ; and instead of the one I rode 
being so very trust-worthy, he came very near re- 
commending his sure-footedness to all future tra- 
vellers, by breaking my neck as I was passing along 
the brink of a precipice. 1 thought he went unne- 
cessarily near the edge, but concluding he knew 
his own business best, I let him take his own 
course—suddenly his hinder foot slipped over—he 
fell back—struggled to recover his balance, while 
a cry of alarm burst from my companions behind— 
tallied again—secured his footing, and passed as 
demurely and quietly on as if nothing in the world 
had happened to disturb his equanimity. For a 
few moments, it was a question of considerable 
doubt whether I was to have a roll with my mule 
some hundred feet into the torrent below, with the 
fair prospect of a broken neck and a mangled car- 
case—or to crossthe Forclar. I learned one lesson 
by it however, never to surrender my own judg- 
ment again, not even toa mule. 

We at length descended to Trient, a very small 
hamlet—composed simply of a few sheds—where 





When love and valor serve the same poor brute ! 


Vor. X—66 


we refreshed ourselves in truly primitive fashion. 
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Calling our guide, I told him I must cross the Col 
de Balme. He replied it was impossible; ‘ no 
one,” said he, “ has crossed it this year, except the 
hunter and mountaineer. The path by which those 
who make the passage always go, is now utterly 
impassable. The recent snow and rains have so 
affected it, that not even a Chamois hunter could 
follow it, and I can not attempt it.” This was a 
damper, for I had thought more of making this 
pass than any other in the Alps. All the guides 
and hangers-on at Martigny had told me the same 
thing, but I considered it mere talk. But the ear- 
nestness of the fellow, backed as it was by the in- 
habitants of the valley, who said no one, not even 
the mountaineers had crossed it for a long time, 
somewhat staggered me. I did not wish to be 
reckless and foolhardy, but I had fully made up my 
mind to cross the Col de Balme, and so, coolly re- 
plied, * well, if you can’t accompany me, I shall 
go alone.” The fellow starred at me, as if I were 
out of my senses. ‘To have an ignorant traveller 
say he would go alone, where an experienced guide 
dare not go himself, was a piece of impertinence 
he had never before witnessed. Just then, turning 
to my guide book, I saw that a young German had 
perished on the same hill by disobeying his guide. 
This was any thing but encouraging—but the same 
book stated that from the top was one of the finest 
views “in the whole world.” This restored the 
balance again. I then went to one of the inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet and inquired if there was no 
one among the peasantry, who would undertake to 
pilot me over the Col de Balme. He said he 
would see. Money will fetch any amount of daring 
from a Swiss, and one soon offered himself. He 
said that the ordinary pass could not be made by 
any one, but the summit might be reached by a gorge, 
now half filled, from top to bottom, with the wrecks 
of avalanches. Said he “it will be a difficult 
task, but we can ¢ry, and if we fail, we can return.” 
Oh how I like that word try. I returned to my 
friends, who had from the first been averse to the un- 
dertaking, and told them I was going to attempt the 
pass—that 1 was convinced it would be one of ex- 
hausting effort, and perhaps of peril—that I would 
not advise them to accompany me, for if any ac- 
cident should happen I did not wish to take the 
responsibility. ‘The guide, I added, said it could not 
be made; while the peasant I had engaged, spoke 
of it as a matter of doubt. I then went to our 
guide, and ordered him to take the mules around 
by the Téte Noire, and wait for me at Argentiére. 
He looked at me a moment, and replied with an 
ominous shake of the head “ Je Vous conseille de 
ne pas aller. Je vous conseille de ne pas aller.” 
“‘] advise you notto go. I advise you not to go.” 





lowing the example of our guide, I stripped off my 
coat, and unbuttoned my vest to ease myself for 
the tramp. With a flask of brandy in one pocket 
and a bottle of wine in the other, our square built, 
swarthy guide tramped on. Immediately on leav- 
ing the valley we entered upon a bed of snow, 
\formed by avalanches, that had accumulated there 
during the long winter months. This field of snow, 
stretched on, and up, like the roof of a house, as 
| far as the eye could reach. Walking, I saw was out 
uf the question, and it had got to be climbing, hour 
after hour. We had hardly commenced, before 
my two six-feet-high companions gave out, and 
were compelled to cling each to an arm of the 
guide. I, on the contrary, though possessing but 
half their muscular strength, became exhilarated, 
the higher I mounted. ‘The rare, cold atmosphere 
acted like a stimulant on my diseased nerves. As 
long as | was in sight, the guide was continually 
hallooing to me, to keep more in the centre of the 
ravine, so that I could run either one side or the 
other, should an avalanche descend. Pressing on, 
I at length lost sight of him altogether, and could 
only now and then catch the sound of his faint halloo 
far, far below me. Iwas alonein the Alps. The 
beetling cliffs and lofty snow-peaks rose in awful 
solitude over me, while not a sound broke the still- 
ness, save now and then the rattling of falling 
stones and earth, on the sides of the mountain, 
threatening the descent of aheavier mass. I was a 
mere speck upon the broad field of snow, and my 
overtasked powers began at length to fail. ‘But 
thinking I was near the top, I rallied and pressed 
on; when lo, instead of having attained the sum- 
mit, I found that what I had hitherto surmounted 
was mere child’s play to the task before me. I 
had hitherto been treading on the hard debris of 
avalanches; but now arose, right before me, a pure, 
white snow peak—above the region of falling ava- 
lanches, nay, itself the father of them. Not a 
track was visible on the white surface, and the 
fearful drifts reposed in ominous silence along its 
cold bosom. At the base of this almost perpen- 
dicular ascent, I paused in doubt. I wasat a loss 
on which side to attack it; indeed, I did not feel 
like attacking it at all, and confess that my spirits 
for the first time drooped. I sat down in the snow, 
now glittering in the light of the declining sun, 
and awaited the approach of my guide. At length 
‘I caught his dark figure against the white back 
‘ground below, and shouting out, motioned to know 
whether I should go to the right or left. He tele- 
graphed to the right, and I pushed on. Backward 
and forwards I walked on the sides of my feet— 
leaning against the breast of the hill and sinking 


| 








every step mid-leg deep in the soft fresh snow. 


I replied, I must, and turned away. My friends | This was too much; [ toiled on, till I could feel 
finally concluded to accompany me, and furnishing my heart thump like a hammer against my breast, 


ourselves with long poles, we started off. A hot 
July sun was burning down in the valley, and fol- 


and panting and exhausted, I laid my hot cheek on 
the cold snow in perfect despair. The chill that 
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followed, drove me up, and on, till finally my eye | 
caught, on the distant snow-plain, a black speck, 
which gradually grew into a house of refuge, 
desolate and filled with drifts. 
reached, and the unobstructed breeze, that blowed | Mont Blane, from the moment I saw the rain cloud 





Reaching the valley, we passed on to Argen- 
tiére, where our mules were waiting for us, and 


IT had 
| Qj 
The summit was abandoned the hope of seeing a clear sunset on 





















































along the heavens, from the sea of Alpine peaks, fell wrap it from the top of Col de Balme. But I could 

upon me. Mont Blane towered on my vision, and not keep my eye from its majestic form, and while 
the “ Vale of Chamouni” lay smiling at its feet. 1 was looking on the veil that covered its head, the 
The Aiguilles of La Tour, L’ Argentiere Verte | ‘mist began slowly to part, and dissolve away, till 
de Deu Charmor, and many others, stood like ‘the entire mountain stood clear and distinct like a 


guardsmen, on each side of Mont Blanc, divided | 
from it and each other, by vast glaciers that went | 
streaming into the valley, clothing the steep moun- | 
tains with ice, in their passage. 
been the dream of my boyhood, 9 now I gazed | 
upon it “ rising from its sea of pines” over the sweet | 
vale of Chamouni. Those sharp Aiguilles (needles) 
were spearing the sky in every direction, while the 
enormous glaciers were rolled into confusion at 
their feet. It was an indescribable sight ;—those 
splintered pinnacles—those mighty glaciers—the 
awful form of Mont Blanc rearing haughtily 
over all—and the sweet valley that slept in the 
sunshine below, all combined to overwhelm the 
soul with awe and wonder and delight. I gazed 
and gazed, till at length a rain-cloud, drifting on 
its high path, caught against the top of Mont Blane 
and enveloped it in mist. 

Plucking some flowers that had pushed them- 
selves up through the snow, we began our descent. 
But as I went leaping down the hill, I suddenly 
found myself hanging by the arms on the snow 
crust, while my feet were swept by a torrent, of 
whose existence I was first made conscious by this 
unexpected plunge. The bed of snow above it 
had effectually smothered its voice and concealed 
its passage, until I thus unceremoniously introduced 
it to the upper world. The meek, crest-fallen 
manner with which I withdrew my nether limbs 
and slowly dragged myself away from that un- 
pleasant neighborhood along the thin upper crust, 
caused a shout of laughter from my friends, till 
old Col de Balme rung again. Giving them a few 
peltings with snow-balls, to repay their imperti- 
nence, I rallied my spirits, and again commencing 
my rapid descent, soon left them far behind. Paus- 
ing on a cliff to look on the scene that changed at 
every step, my ear caught a rumbling, crackling 
sound, that proceeded from a distant glacier. My 
eye roamed over the immense ice-field, till it caught 
a column of mist, slowly rising into the air. The 
next moment, a precipice of ice rolled over, and 
breaking into a thousand fragments as it fell, pour- 
ed itself into the valley. Its voice of thunder rose 
and swelled on the air, then died away in sullen 
echoes among the hills. The mass from which it 
broke showed clear and blue on the face of the 
mountain. It was the first avalanche I had seen, 
or heard ; and its sullen thunder, amid those vast 
solitudes, was indescribably awful and solemn. 





Mont Blanc had | 


model in the sky. Its smooth round top looked 
jmore like a spiritual, than a material creation, in 
‘the rare atmosphere of that far up region. I clap- 
ped my hands in delight, but a far more glorious 
scene awaited me. The sun had long since left 
‘the valley and mountains around, but Mont Blane 
still looked down on him, as he sank over the wes- 
‘tern world, and while I was looking, a light rose 
color began to spread over this king of hills, till 
the snow assumed a transparency like the cheek of 
beauty. All his guardsmen put on the same bright 
coloring, that deepened every moment, till the vast 
‘mountain stood, a pyramid of pink, against a cloud- 
‘less heaven. Soft, and mild, and spiritually beau- 
\tiful, it seemed ready to dissolve in the warm em- 
brace of the sunlight. Unlike any thing I had 
ever seen or dreamed of, it held me as by a wizard 
spell. Slowly the bright coloring paled away, 
shifting as it disappeared, leaving the snow valleys 
between the vast swells of the mountain, first in 
shadow, then retiring towards the summit, on which 
the sun lingered a moment as if for a last inter- 
view, when all was again white and cold as before. 
Weary and exhausted, we at length reached Cha- 
mouni. Selecting a room in the inn that looked 
full on Mont Blanc, so that I could sleep in his 
presence, I sought the warm fire and began to 
think, as I watched the steaming tea-kettle, of 
something more substantial than pink colors and 
poetic visions. While tea was preparing, | looked 
over the register of names, and the odd and grave 
comments scattered through the pages. Here was 
a bitter pasquinade against Chamouni and its ever- 
lasting rains—here a touching allusion to the death 
of travellers, who had fallen over a snow-co- 
vered precipice, and their dead bodies brought back 
to the inn, they had left in the morning full of hope. 
There was also poetry in abundance, among which 
the following description of the ascent of Mont 
Blanc amused me much. 





“They talk of Helvellyn, Ben Lomond :—all stuff ! 
Mont Blanc is the daisy for me sure enough, 

For next to the Reck, in the county Mayo, 

It bates all the mountains or hills that I know. 

Who’d see Mont Blanc fairly, must make the ascent, 
Although owld —— to look up was content. 

I can tell owld T—— that as | mounted higher, 

For one aigle he saw, I found three Lammergeyer. 





I was up on the top, where, (1 tell you no lie,) 
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I could count every rafter that howlds up the sky. 

I wish to tell truth, and no more, tho’ no less, 

And its ¢errible height, to corrictly express : 

I should say, if I had but a common balloon, 

1 could get in one hour, with all aise to the moon. 

If ever you wish on that trip to set out, 

You should start from the top of Mont Blanc without doubt : 

You'd find the way sure, and the chapest to boot, 

Since you’d make such a dale of the journey on foot ; 

Yet with one good or two middling spy glasses 

You could see from Mont Blanc every action that passes. 

I persaved the last quarter quite plain through a fog 

Growing out of the first, like a great moving bog : 

In a country so subject to change I'll be bail 

Some hints could be got of a fair sliding scale ; 

That Peel then should go to inquire I advise, 

For I heartily wish him a flight to the skies. 

But again to my subject, I say, and repate it, 

Mont Blanc bates all things that were ever created : 

As I was determined new wonders to seek, 

I wint by a route that was somewhat unique, 

By the great sea of ice, where I saw the big hole, 

Where captain Ross wintered, not far from the pole : 

The Tropic of Cancer, first lay on one side, 

Like a terrible crevice, some forty feet wide: 

Farther on, I saw Greenland, as green as owld Dan, 

But ‘ Jardin’ the guides called it, all to a man. 

I didn’t dispute, so we kept under weigh, 

Till we came to the ind of the great icy say. 

We saw the great mules ‘that congealed in a pop,’ 

When Saussure and Balmet would ride to the top ; 

Now nothing remains but the petrified bones, 

Which mostly resemble a pair of big stones. 

I brought my barometer made by one Kayting, 

For fear the weather would want rigulating, 

But the weight of the air at the top so incrased 

That the Mercury sunk fourteen inches at laste. 

Thin the cowld was so hot—tho’ we didn’t perspire— 

That we made water boil without any fire. 

We fired off a gun, but the sound was so small, 

That we doubted if truly it sounded at all, 

Which smallness was caused, (as I towld my friend Harri- 
son,) 

Alone by the size of Mont Blane, in comparison : 

But to describe all the sights would require 

Not powers like mine, but genius far higher. 

Not Byron in verse, nor Scott in his prose, 

Could give the laste notion of Blanc and his snows ; 

Indeed none should try it but one of the ‘ Lakers,’ 

Who, if not great wits, are yet great undertakers ; 

And then, of all these, none could do it so well, 

As the wonderful author of great Peter Bell ; 

For he, to the summit could easily float 

Without walking a step—‘ in his good little boat.’ 

Next to him, the great Southey, whose magical power 

Paints the fight of the cat in the awful mice tower, 

Whose description in words of sublimity set, 

Says ‘the summer and autumn had been so wet.’ 





’Tis spirits like these who are fit to attempt 
The labor, from which such as | are exempt.” 


Pat. McSweeny. 


After tea, I leaned out of the window, and lis- 
tened to the turbid Arneron, just borne from the 
glacier above, brawling through the valley, and 
gazed on Mont Blanc, still uncovered, and wearing 
on his head a coronet of stars. The heavens seem- 
ed to rest on it. I was completely walled in by 
peaks piercing the heavens in every direction, yet 
Mont Blanc stood unrivalled in their midst. 


** Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 


I retired to my bed, but the toils of the day 
had been too much for me. The excitement of 
the magnificent scenery amid which I had stood 
and moved during the day, made me unconscious 
of effort, but now it having subsided away, the 
very life of life seemed taken from me. Feverish 
and hot, with my brain throbbing like an overwea- 
ried pulse, I courted in vain quiet repose. Preci- 
pices of ice rose in my dreams, along whose slip- 
pery sides I was passing—inaccessable peaks mock- 
ed my efforts to scale them, or gloomy gulfs open- 
ed in my path. Wakened by a fancied fall, I rose, 
and threw open the window. There stood Mont 
Blane, white as a spirit’s robe, with the moon hang- 
ing her crescent over his silver top, and not a cloud 
in sight. While I stood and listened, a dull, heavy 
sound, like the booming of distant cannon, rose on 
the night air. Anavalanche had fallen far up amid 
its.awful solitudes. Nothing can fill the soul with 
such strange mysterious feelings as the sound of 
avalanches, falling at midnight, and alone amid the 
Alps. They seem half conscious beings, meeting 
their destiny when the world is asleep, and fulfilling 
a mission, known only to themselves and their 
Creator. I turned to my pillow again, and was 
awakened at early twilight by a strain I had often 
dreamed of, but never heard. At first, I could hardly 
believe I was awake, but the strain rang on, till it 
flashed on me I was in the Alps, and that was the 
Alpine horn waking the echoes of early morn with 
its melody. How it rang in the clear morning air 
through that deep valley. I rose and looked out 
of my window, and close beneath me, a shepherd 
was driving his goats to their mountain pastures, 
and all was quiet as a Sabbath morning. Mont 
Blanc had robed his forehead in mist, and days, per- 
haps weeks, would pass, before he would stand un- 
covered again. Breakfast was soon despatched, 
and all was bustle and preparation for the ascent 
of Montaubert to the ‘“‘ Mer de Glace.” 
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THE FUNERAL OF TIME. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Author of “ Endymion,” “ The Burial of Eros,” “ Isa- 
belle,” &c. 


Lo! through a shadowy valley, 
March, with measured step and tread, 
A long array of Phantoms wan 
And pallid as the dead— 
The white and waxen dead !— 
With a crown on every head 
And a torch in every hand, 
To fright the sheeted ghosts away, 
That guard its portals night and day, 
They seek the Shadow-Land. 


On as the pale procession stalks, 
The clouds around divide, 
Raising themselves in giant shapes 
And gazing down in pride, 
On the spectres as they glide 
Through the valley long and wide— 
On the spectres all so pale, 
In vestments whiter than the snow, 
As through the dim defile they go, 
With melancholy wail. 


On tramps the funeral file; and now 
The weeping ones have passed, 
A throng succeeding, loftier 
; And statelier than the last— 
The Monarchs of the Past! 
And upon the solemn blast 
Wave their plumes and pennons high, 
And loud their mournful marches sweep 
Up from the valley dark and deep 
To the over-arching sky. 
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And now the Cycle-buried years 
\@ Stride on in stern array ; 
Before each band the Centuries 
With beards of silver grey— 
3 The Marshals of the Day! 
In silence pass away ; 

And behind them come the Hours 
And Minutes, who, as on they go, 
Are swinging steadily to and fro 

The incense round in showers. 


Behold the bier—the ebony bier! 
H On sinewy shoulders borne 
? Of many a dim, forgotten Year 
From Primal Times forlorn. 
All weary and all worn, 
With their ancient garments torn 
And their beards as white as Lear’s, 
Lo! how they tremble as they tread, 
Mourning above the marble dead, 
In agonies of tears. 
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How very wan the old man looks! 
As wasted and as pale 

As some dim ghost of shadowy days 
In legendary tale. 
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God give the sleeper, hail! 
And the world hath much to wail 
That his ears no more may hear ; 
For, with his palms across his breast, 
He lieth in eternal rest 
Along his stately bier. 


How thin his hair! How white his beard ! 
How ashen-like his hands, 
Which never more may turn the glass 
That on his bosom stands— 
The glass whose solemn sands 
Were won from Stygian strands ;— 
For his weary work is done, 
And he has reaped his latest field 
And none that scythe of his can wield 
’Neath the dim, descending sun. 


At last they reach the Shadow-Land, 
And, with an eildritch cry, 
The guardian ghosts sweep wailing by 
Athwart the troubled sky, 
Like meteors flashing by, 
As asunder crashing fly, 
With a wild and clangorous din, 
The gates before the funeral train, 
Filing along the dreary plain 
And marching slowly in. 


Lo! ’tis a temple! and around 
Tall ebony columus rise 
Up from the withering earth, and bear 
Aloft the shrivelling skies, 
Where the tempest trembling sighs, 
And the ghostly moonlight dies 
*Neath a lurid comet’s glare, 
That over the Mourners’ plumed heads 
And on the Dead a lustre sheds 
From its crimson floating hair ! 


The rites are read—the requiem sung ; 
And, as the echoes die, 
The Shadow Cuaos rises 
With a wild—a weird-like cry, 
A giant to the sky ! 
His arms out-stretched on high 
Over Time that dead doth lie ; 
And with a voice that shakes the spheres, 
He shouts to the mourners mad with fears, 
“ Depart! Lo! here am I!” 


Down, showering fire, the comet sweeps; 
Shivering the pillars fall ; 
And, lightning-like, the red flames rush, 
A whirlwind ! over all! 
And Silence spreads her pall- 
Like pinions over the hall— 
Over the temple over-thrown— 
Over the dying and the unburied dead— 
And, with a heavily-drooping head, 
Sits statue-like—alone ! 


Philadelphia, September, 1843. 
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THE RISE AND PROGRESS 


OF THE 
MORMON FAITH AND PEOPLE.* 


Ist. “ Facts in relation to the discovery of An- 
cient American Records, with a sketch of the 
rise, faith, and doctrine of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day-Saints.”. By O. Pratt, 
Minister of the Gospel—1841. 


2nd. The Book of Mormon. Translated by Joseph 
Smith; 4th Edition—1842. 


3rd. The Nauvoo Neighbor. 
published at Nauvoo. 


Weekly Newspaper ; 


4th. The History of the Persecutions in Missouri. 


5th. The Times and Seasons; a Semi-Monthly 
Periodical, Nauvoo. 


6th. An Address to the People of the U. States. 
By a Minister of the Church of Latter-day- 
Saints. 


The works which head this page, are by no 
means remarkable in themselves, either for excel- 
lence of composition, or intrinsic value ; but owe 
their importance, solely and exclusively, to the fact, 
of their forming: the basis and foundation of the 
Mormon Faith—constituting the starting point of 
the Mormon people ; of whom much has been spo- 
ken and written, and but little known, and even 
that little, so discolored and distorted by prejudice 

-and falsehood, as to be almost valueless for pur- 
poses of real information. 

The object of the present article is briefly to 
trace the leading and fundamental articles of their 
creed ; with a glance at their present condition 
and prospects. This we are the better enabled to 
do from having personally visited, during the sum- 
mer of 1843, the City of Nauvoo, the head-quar- 
ters of the faithful; in which are congregated 
17,000 Mormons. While there, we had frequent 
conferences with the Elders of the Faith, conver- 
sed with the redoubtable “ Prophet” himself; and 
procured all the information, relative to the faith 
and people, accessible to a stranger. 

Having possessed these facilities, we would fain 
impart the information thus acquired, relative to 
this new and strange faith, which bids fair, at no 
very distant day, to constitute an important ele- 
ment in the population of the Mississippi Valley ; 
and which, from its rise, increase, and steady 
growth, may well claim the attention of all think- 
ing men; since religious fanaticism, in all times 
and all ages, has ever been found a most powerful 


* This article was written some months previous to the 
late disturbances which resulted in the death of the Prophet. 





lever to uproot and destroy existing Institutions ; 
and no sect can be deemed contemptible, or power- 
less for mischief, the members of which are tho- 
roughly in earnest, and cursed with a proselyting 
spirit, which “ will compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte ;” who, when convinced, surrenders 
himself heart and soul to the guidance of a schem- 
ing, unprincipled, and ambitious leader, whose 
whole life hitherto, has been an acted lie, and 
whose malignity is only equalled by his power. 

For the Mormon people are not, as is generally 
supposed, a small and scattered band of ignorant 
and squalid fanatics, destitute of all worldly wis- 
dom, or common sense,—victims of an artful delu- 
sion, blindly staggering on to ruin in the steps of 
the arch hypocrite, who, by his pretended Revela- 
tions from Heaven, has duped and plundered them. 
On the contrary, they are an eminently practical and 
industrious people ; sober, orderly, and discreet, as 
far as temporal matters are concerned ; but in Re- 
ligion, bigotted and fanatical to the last degree; 
yet, so far from rejecting or despising the test of 
argument, willing and ready, at all times, to enter 
into Theological controversies with strangers, in 
which their wonderful familiarity with the Bible, 
(the Prophecies especially,) is very apt to give 
them a decided advantage; be their adversary 
either Laic, or Polemic. 

We were informed by the Captains of the Steam- 
boats on the upper Mississippi, that their boats 
were actually haunted by these itinerant Mormons, 
roving “like roaring lions” seeking whom they 
might entrap into a religious controversy ; and 
often is the incautious traveller amazed to find, in 
the shrewd and sensible individual with whom he 


{has been agreeably conversing, a member of the 


church of “ Latter-day-Saints,” (as they somewhat 
vaingloriously term themselves,) ready to maintain, 
even to the death, the “ Revelations” of the “ Pro- 
phet,” Joseph Smith, and firmly persuaded that he 
and his church are alone of the * Elect.” 

Nor is this an entirely new and distinct Religion, 
which has sprung up in the wilds of the Far-West, 
to supersede the dogtrines of Christianity ; for it 
is based upon the Prophecies in the Old and New 
Testaments, and its professors claim to be the only 
genuine Christians. The “ Book of Mormon,” 
whence they derive the name by which they are 
commonly known, and which is generally supposed 
to be their Bible, is in facet intended merely as a 
supplement to the Bible, which they make their 
rule of faith, and chiefly contains a pretended his- 
tory of the Aborigines of this country, to which 
we shall presently refer in its proper place. For 
the present, as it is both curious and instructive 
at all times, to trace out the growth of a delusion 
in the human mind from its first imperfect glim- 
mering to its final blaze, we would briefly sketch 
the origin and growth of this idea in the mind of 
its founder, finally developing itself in the form of 
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a new Religion; tracing his steps, from his first 
hesitating hints of possessing some secret sources 
of information, not shared by others, to his daring 
and arrogant assumption of inspiration and pro- 
phetic powers; by which some clue may be afford- 
ed to the strange self-abandonment, and wild cre- 
dulity, which can induce his followers, many of 
whom are men far his superiors in intellect and 
knowledge, to prostrate themselves in lowly rever- 
ence at the feet of this ignorant and blasphemous 
impostor. 

If we needed another confirmation of the Poet’s 
words, 


“How strangely subject is the human mind, 
Godlike, and gifted as it is,—to err!” 


we might find it here; for though on the page 
of history we may read of the strange absurdities 
and barbarous crimes men could commit in Reli- 
gion’s name ; although the blood-stained catalogue 
of the enormities perpetrated under the mask of 
faith, is enrolled on the chronicle of the past ; and 
although, turning even to our own early history, 
the sad spectacle is presented us of the Puritan 
Fathers flying from persecution, and braving dan- 
ger and death for freedom of conscience; yet, in 
their turn, becoming bitter persecutors, and driving 
forth with stripes and scorn, the harmless Quakers 
and Anabaptists; yet still, we fondly hoped; that 
fanaticism had been expelled from our land by the 
light of enlarged intelligence and general educa- 
tion; that the people had grown too wise, to be 
made the slaves of their own religious fears, and 
that religious freedom might flourish here. Sadly 
have these high hopes been disappointed ; for few 
countries have been more rent and divided by Re- 
ligious factions ; whose war has hitherto been car- 
ried on by words. But a new element is now ari- 
sing in our Western valley ; a new creed, whose 
fanatic followers are ready, had they the power, to 
proselytise like the Mohammedans, at the point of 
the sword, and number already, by their own ac- 
count, 200,000 in the United States, and with un- 
tiring zeal extending the numbers of the faithful. 
The prevalence of religious delusions in the U. 
States, is a subject of curious inquiry ; not that 
they prevail to a greater extent among us than 
among the people of other nations, but because, 
from our peculiar institutions, and the general dif- 
fusion of intelligence, it would be supposed more 
difficult to find dupes to delude; yet, in a country 
professing of all others to be the most free, no 
sooner have the fetters been stricken from the limbs 
of the people, than artful and designing fanatics 
attempt to forge them for their minds; and Faith, 
that pure Spirit, whose seat should be “ fast by 
the throne of God,” breathing to erring man of 
mercy and peace, is by their hellish arts converted 
into a grim Demon of terror and pain; enslaving 
the souls of those whose bodies are vainly free; 





for the true seat of freedom is in the soul, and he 
whose will is subject to the commands of another 
through superstitious fear, is the most abject of 
slaves. 

Strange that Religion, the very essence of which 
is love, should be so often based on fear, lowest 
and meanest of the springs of action; base in it- 
self, and baser in its promptings—that the hope of 
immortality, elevating man to a place in the scale 
of being, but “ little lower than the Angels,” should 
be made “the hangman’s whip to scourge us!” 
Yet with the Apostles of all the new creeds, in 
which, unhappily our country is so prolific, fear is 
the motive principle ; freedom of thought, is rep- 
robated as “want of faith;” and the unhappy 
convert, whose heated imagination has caught at 
the absurdities, so zealously preached to him, and 
is ready, in his blind zeal, to follow the new light 
whithersoever it may lead, is stripped of all free 
will, and hurried on so far by the contagious en- 
thusiasm of his fellow victims, that his pride for- 
bids him to recede after his eyes are opened to his 
folly, and the earnest fanatic is converted into a 
cold and callous hypocrite, anxious to cover his 
own shame, by deluding others into sharing it with 
him. 

The_rapidity with which impostors gain converts 
in this country is indeed remarkable ; witness Mat- 
thias, Swedenborg, Miller, Joe Smith, and innu- 
merable others; with but one exception, coarse, il- 
literate and vulgar impostors, whose ignorance is 
only equalled by their villainy. And yet, the Ame- 
rican people have the reputation of being a very 
sensible people ; hard, shrewd, unimaginative ; little 
prone to enthusiasm, and perpetually inquiring into 
the “reason” of every thing. Such is their ad- 
mitted character, ‘These contradictions are diffi- 
cult to reconcile ; so much hard common sense, 
and so much wild credulity. A partial explana- 
tion may be found in the reaction that ever takes 
place in the human mind, from not thinking at all, 
to thinking too much; the excitement and fever- 
ish activity of intellect, induced by free institu- 
tions and the diffusion of knowledge, before the 
stormy elements, so violently agitated, have had 
sufficient time to settle down and form their proper 
combinations. Such was the case in France, when 
the ecclesiastical and civil fetters, which had galled 
the people so long, were suddenly stricken off, and 
they grew drunk with freedom, rushing headlong 
into the wildest infidelity and most lawless license. 
Then, as ever, the violence of the rebound was 
proportioned to the weight of the pressure, which 
so long had bowed down and crushed the people. 

Our revolution, though it was different in kind, 
was yet similar in character; it was built up on 
the “ wreck of old opinions ;” it was an impatient 
shaking off of exploded formulas, the substance of 
which had long worn out; but whose forms still 





remained ; and the same chainless and terrible en- 
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ergies of awakened mind, which wrapt France in 
the flames of a revolution, a Saturnalia of crime 
ushering in the dawn of a brighter day, are here 
employed in working out the grand moral problems 
of man’s mission and destiny on earth, and his ex- 
istence in a future state,—once, the vexed ques- 
tions of a few speculative and daring minds, but 
now entering into the popular mind, and absorbing 
the attention of the masses of the people. 

Such are the strong and earnest struggles after 
a satisfying doctrine, now convulsing the minds of 
our countrymen, and driving many of them into 
“false doctrine, heresy, and schism” against com- 
mon reason and common sense ; such is the storm, 
at present black with its angry and rolling clouds, 
through which the sun of truth will finally shine 
forth. in triumphant splendor, to flash on the inqui- 
ring minds, now darkened with error, the conviction 
of these ever-abiding truths, that the ways of God’s 
providence are, and ever will be, inscrutable to the 
finite creatures formed by his hand, and the ser- 
vants of his will; and that “ the upright heart and 
pure” is more earnestly to be sought after and 
valued, than any new and Titanic efforts to scale 
the heavens by ranting violence, or stormy piety. 

Viewed in connection with this national ten- 
dency, the Mormon movement is one well worthy 
of notice; being an attempt to establish a new 
Theocracy, to substitute “‘ Revelations” through 
inspired individuals, for fixed and settled rules of 
conduct ; a daring effort to create an “ imperium 
in imperio ;”” and to crush. all individual will and 
freedom of thought, under a stupendous church 
machinery ; a despotism extending not alone to the 
mind and body, but seeking to fetter even the soul; 
and all this the work of a poor, ignorant, obscure, 
and heartless hypocrite; devoid of social position, 
mental culture, or even that great world-lever, 
wealth—but possessed of a stubborn, dogged ener- 
“gy, an unflinching effrontery, and a profound know- 
ledge of human nature in its weakest points. By 
these means, and these alone, he has reared up a 
' church in the wilderness, who firmly believe in 
him, as an inspired ‘‘ Prophet ;” and as the fire 
spreads over the wintry prairie, so has their infec- 
tious zeal multiplied converts to their new doctrine, 
until the ‘ Latter-day-Saints” number their tens 
of thousands, whose active emissaries never rest. 

In the western and northern cities, their churches 
may be found; and searce a nook or corner of our 
Union that has not been visited by their itinerant 
preachers. They have penetrated into Western 
Virginia; in the States further South they rarely 
venture; but from the “ East,” as they quaintly 
term the Northern States, are drawn many of their 
converts : “ the old Puritan leaven” is often knead- 
ed up into this new ‘ bread of life ;” and the mighty 
Valley of the Mississippi begins to feel their 
power and to fear their ultimate designs. 
In Missouri especially, the jealousy and hatred 








of the people burst forth in actual and open vio- 
lence. They thrust them forth, not without a 
shedding of blood, from their borders, and forbade 
them, by an order of extermination, from again set- 
ting foot on their soil; and this persecution has 
done more to strengthen the Mormon cause, than 
any good works of their own could have done; 
since, from time immemorial, the sympathies of 
the people have always been with those who suf- 
fer, and against those who persecute, verifying 
the words that “the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the church.” 

The Mormons have themselves published an ac- 
count of these persecutions, the title of which 
heads this article; from whence our information 
on this subject is chiefly derived, which, although 
probably exaggerated, is in its main facts, unhap- 
pily, not entirely devoid of truth, as we learned 
from the admissions made to us while in St. Louis 
by disinterested persons, who united in deploring 
the extremities to which the citizens of Missouri 
were carried by hatred of this people ; stating, at 
the same time, that ample cause was given them 
for their conduct, by the actions of the Mormons ; 
which the latter, however, sturdily deny. 

The Missouri version of the matter is simply 
this, that the * Latter-day-Saints” have two creeds. 
One Exoteric, or public, which they profess to the 
world at large; the other, Esoteric, or private, 
known only to the initiated when they become 
members of the church, and that the latter is in 
fact the real religion and rule of conduct which 
they impose on themselves and are governed by 
in their intercourse with the rest of the world ; 
and that this creed simply amounts to this, viz: 


“ That the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof—that the Saints are the rightful inheri- 
tors of the earth—that they are the Saints, there- 
fore the earth with all it contains belongs to them, 
and is theirs of right.” 


And that acting upon these principles, the Mor- 
mons unscrupulously appropriated the goods and 
property of the neighboring Missourians, and per- 
petrated divers wrongs and enormities against them ; 
which finally induced them, since mild measures 
had failed, to drive them out of the country, as a 
nuisance which had to be abated; all of which, the 
Mormons most solemnly deny ; attributing the con- 
duct of their enemies to a desire of appropriating 
their property and goods, which they certainly did 
do, without making (as far as we could learn) any 
reparation therefor. 

For the present, however, we will pass by this 
controversy, and attempt briéfly to sketch the early 
history of the “ Prophet,” Joseph Smith, as de- 
tailed in one of the works befure us, written by a 
member of his church, which, as Goéthé said of 
his own autobiography, is composed both of truth 
and fiction, the latter preponderating to a very con- 
siderable extent. ‘The book, however, is well 
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written, and in addition to the imaginative life of 
Joseph, contains a sketch of the Mormon creed, 
to which we shall presently call the attention of 
the reader. It is a very curious production alto- 
gether, considering it as written by an educated 
and well informed man in the 19th century, appa- 
rently in sober seriousness, being much better 
fitted for the meridian of the 13th or 14th century, 
when marvels and miracles were not uncommon, 
but matters of every day occurrence. ‘The narra- 
tive is quite matter of fact in its tone and style, 
and would compare well with De Foe’s “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” were it not for the exceedingly unroman- 
tic name of its hero; a name, which no skill could 
render euphonious, or remarkable. 

The style and title of this veracious and pecu- 
liar little book, are as follows: 


‘An Interesting Account of Several Remarkable 
Visions, and the Late Discovery of Ancient Ameri- 
can Records, which unfold the History of this Con- 
tinent, from the earliest ages after the flood, to the 
beginning of the 5th century of the Christian era. 
With a Sketch of the Rise, Faith, and Doctrine of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of * Latter-day-Saints.’ 
By O. Pratt, Minister of the Gospel.” 


From this work (obtained in Nauvoo) is to “be 
derived all the information, attainable to the unini- 
tiated, touching the history of ‘the Prophet” and 
his doctrine. 

From it we learn, that 


“Mr. Joseph Smith, Jr. who made the follow- 
ing important discovery, was born in the town of 
Sharon, Vermont, on the 23rd December, A. D., 
1805. When ten years old, his parents with their 
family removed to Palmyra, New York, in the vi- 
cinity of which he resided for about eleven years. 
Cultivating the earth for a livelihood employed most 
of his time. His advantages for acquiring literary 
knowledge, were exceedingly small hence his edu- 
cation was limited to a slight acquaintance with 
two or three of the common branches of learning. 
He could read without much difficulty, and write a 
very imperfect hand; and had a very limited un- 
derstanding of the ground rules of Arithmetic. 
These were his highest and only attainments.” 


It may be supposed, that he had subsequently 
applied himself, to remedy the defects of his early 
training, by diligent study and self-improvement, 
but such is not the case; any one conversing with 
him can easily perceive, that he is an illiterate, 
ignorant and vulgar man, rough in his exterior, 
and boorish and unpolished in manners and address; 
so that we can confirm the statement of the vera- 
cious Pratt. 

The author then proceeds to say, that 

“* When somewhere about 14 or 15 years of age, 
he began seriously to reflect on the necessity of 
being prepared for a future state of existence ; bnt 
how, or in what way to prepare himself, was a ques 


tion as yet undetermined in his own mind. He 
saw that if he understood not the way, it would be 





chance, or uncertainties, was more than he could 
endure.” 

These thoughts were exceedingly natural and 
probable, as occurring to the mind of an ignorant, 
uneducated plough-boy, 15 years old ; but the prefa- 
tory remarks are merely intended as a foretaste of 
the wonders which immediately after he pours out 
with a prodigal hand. So he continues with the 
meditations of young Joseph, carried on probably 
while he was running a crooked furrow, or attend- 
ing a“ cider frolic,” in which the Green Mountain 
boys especially delight. 


“The great question to be decided in his mind,” 
quoth Pratt, “* was—if any of these denominations 
be the Church of Christ, which one is it? Until he 
could become satisfied in relation to this question, 
he could not rest contented. The only alternative 
that seemed to be left him was to read the Serip- 
tures and endeavor to follow their directions.” 


Finding reading rather fatiguing, probably from 
want of sufficient exercise in that way, although 
he “ could read-without much difficulty,” our young 
“‘Gallio” hit upon a shorter plan of solving his 
doubts, and here the respectable Pratt, who has 


{hitherto been rather prosy, and snuffling. through 


the nose, begins to display the imaginative vein, 
which entitles him to be considered a species of 
prose Milton, dealing in “ Angels holding converse 
with mortals,” etc., though the snuffle through the 
nose, is still at times perceptible; for Joseph 


** Now saw that if he inquired of God, there was 
not only a possibility, but a probability ; yea more, 
a certainty that he should obtain a knowledge which 
of all the doctrines was the doctrine of Christ, and 
which of all the Churches was the Church of 
Christ.” “ He therefore retired to a secret place 
ina grove, but a short distance from his father’s 
house, and knelt down and began to call upon the 
Lord. At first he was severely tempted by the 
Powers of Darkness, which endeavored to over- 
come him ; but he continued toseek for deliverance 
until darkness gave way from his mind, and he was 
enabled to pray in fervency of spirit and in faith. 
And while thus pouring out his soul, he at length 
saw a very bright and glorious light in the heavens 
above, which gradually drew near.” ‘ It continued 
descending slowly until it rested on the earth, and 
he was enveloped in the midst of it.” 


The effects of this light were somewhat peculiar 
upon Joseph’s system, being somewhat similar to 
those produced by the inhalation of the Nitrous 
Oxide Gas, for Pratt, who seems intuitively to have 
known the feelings of Smith on that occasion, 
proceeds to say, 


“When it first came upon him, it produced a 
peculiar sensation throughout his whole system ; 
and immediately his mind was caught away from 
the natural objects with which he was surrounded, 
and he was enwrapped in a glorious vision, and 
saw two heavenly personages, who exactly re- 
sembled each other in their features or likeness. 
He was informed that his sins were forgiven. He 





impossible to walk in it, except by chance, and the 
thought of resting his hopes of eternal life upon 


Vor. X—67 


was also informed that none of the existing churches 
was the true church; and that the fulness of the 
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Gospel should at some fature time be made known 
to him. After which the vision withdrew, leaving 


his mind in a state of calmness and peace inde- 
scribable.” 


We have quoted this bare-faced lying and mis- 
erable twaddle, merely as a specimen of the gene- 
ral tone and temper of the book, which abound in 
similar scenes. The impression would be purely 
one of unmitigated disgust, did not the reader re- 
flect, that this wild raving was accepted as truth 
by numbers of intelligent and apparently rational 
beings; and we have ourselves heard Joseph's di- 
vine mission, and communications with celestial 
visitants, sustained with rare powers of argument 
and reasoning, in a squallid garret at Nauvoo, by 
analogies drawn from the New Testament, and 
the meek and lowly character of the Founder of 
the Christian faith. 

The vision has not even the merit of originality, 
since it was evidently suggested, and in fact al- 
most copied, from a scene in the life of poor Cow- 
per, whose diseased imagination once suggested to 
him a similar phenomenon, with the exception of 
the heavenly shapes ; but in his case, it was evi- 
dently the phantom of an excited and diseased ima- 
gination acting upon a nervous and shattered 
frame, the precursor of that madness, which after- 
wards prostrated his powerful intellect ; but which 
this coarse impostor seeks to appropriate for his 
own purposes of deception. 

But this was ‘only the first act; the interest is 
much heightened in the second, where the scene 
opens with Joseph in bed, (another lame imitation 
of Samuel's vision.) thus detailed by the veracious 
and imaginative “ Minister of the Gospel.” And 


“It pleased God on the evening of the 2lst of 
September, 1823, again to hear his prayers. For 
he had retired to rest as usual, only that his mind 
was drawn out in fervent prayer, and his sonl was 
filled with the must earnest desire ‘to commune 
with some kind messenger who could communicate 
to him the desired information of his acceptance 
with God ;’ and also unfold the true doctrines of 
Christ, according to the promises which he had 
received in the former vision. On a sudden, a 
light like that of day, only of a purer and far more 
glorious appearance and brightness, burst into the 
room. Indeed the first sight was as though the 
house were filled with aconsuming fire. This sud- 
den appearance of a light so bright, as must natu- 
rally be expected, occasioned a shock or sensation 
visible to the extremities of the body. It was, 
however, followed by a calmness and serenity of 
mind and an overwhelming rapture of joy that sur- 
passed anderstanding, and in a moment @ person- 
age stood before him.” ‘“ The stature of this per- 
sonage was a little above the common size of men 
in this age; his garment was perfectly white, and 
had the appearance of being without seam.” “ This 
glorious being declared himself to be an angel of 
God sent forth by commandment to communicate 
to him that his sins were forgiven, and that his 
prayers were heard; and also to bring the joyful 
tidings that the covenant which God made with 


ancient Israel concerning their posterity was at 
hand to be fulfilled; that the great preparatory 
work for the second coming of the Messiah was 
speedily to commence ; that the time was at hand 
for the Gospel in its fulness to be preached to all 
nations, that a people might be prepared with faith 
and righteousness for the millenial reign of univer- 
sal peace and joy. 

‘“‘ He was informed that he was called and cho- 
sen to be an instrument in the hands of God, to 
bring about some of his marvellous purposes in this 
glorious dispensation. It was also made manifest 
to him that the *‘ American Indians’ were a rem- 
nant of Israel; that when they first emigrated to 
America they were an enlightened people, pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the true God, enjoying his 
favor and peculiar blessings from his hands. ‘That 
the Prophets and inspired writers among them were 
required to keep a sacred history of the most im- 
portant events transpiring among them; till at 
length they fell into great wickedness; the most 
part of them were destroyed and the Reeords, (by 
commandment of God to one of the last Prophets 
among them,) were safely deposited to preserve 
them from the hands of the wicked who sought to 
destroy them. He was informed that these Records 
contained many sacred Revelations pertaining to 
the gospel of the Kingdom, as well as Prophecies 
relating to the great events of the last days; and 
that they were to come forth to the knowledge of 
the people. If faithful he was to be the instru- 
ment who should be thus highly favored in bringing 
these holy things to light. After giving him many 
instructions concerning things past and to come, he 
disappeared, and the light and glory of God with- 
drew, &c. But before morning the vision was 
twice renewed with further instructions. In the 
morning he went out to his labur as usual, but soon 
the vision was renewed, the Angel again appeared ; 
and having been informed by the previous visions 
of the night concerning the place where those 
Records were deposited, he was instructed to go 
immediately and view them.” 


He accordingly repaired to the place, which is 
minutely described by one Oliver Cowdery, a neigh- 
bor and proselyte of Smith’s, in Western New- 
York, from whose narrative we extract the follow- 
ing particulars. 


“As you goon the Rail-road from Palmyra to 
Canandaigua, in the State of New-York, before 
arriving at the little village of Manchester, you 
pass a large hill on the east side of the road, as 
large perhaps as any in that country.” 


The southern side of this hill was the place 
where the discovery of the pretended Records was 
made. Mr. Cowdery goes on to say— 


** How far below the surface these Records were 
anciently placed I am unable to say, bat from 
the fact that they had been for some fourteen hun- 
dred years buried, and that too on the side of a 
hill so steep, one is ready to conclude that they 
were some feet below, as the earth would naturally 
wear away more or less in that space of time.” 
“ A hole of snfficient depth was dug ; at the bottom 
of this was laid a stone of suitable size, the upper 
surface being smooth. On this stone rested four 





others bedded in cement, forming. a box impervious 
to rain or moisture. This. box was sufficiently 
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large to admit a breast-plate, such as was used by 
the ancients to defend the chest, &c., from the 
arrows or weapons of their enemies. From the 
bottom of the box, resting on this breast-plate, arose 
three stall pillars of cement, and upon these three 
pillars were placed the Records. This box con- 
taining the Records was covered with another 
stone; the bottom surface of which was fiat, the 
upper crowning.” - “ When it was first visited by 
Mr. Smith, on the morning of the 22d September, 
1823, a part of the crowning stone was visible 
above the surface, while the edges were concealed 
by the soil and grass. After arriving at the re- 
pository, a little exertion in removing the soil from 
the edges of the box, and a light pry brought to 
his natural vision its contents.” 


Then follows another blasphemous description 
of the reappearance of the “ Angel of the Lord” 
and his instructions and admonitions to Joseph 
Smith: he also exhibited to him “ The Prince of 
Darkness, surrounded by his innumerable asso- 
ciates,” whose old title of the “ Father of Lies” 
has been fairly wrested from him by this new 
‘* Prophet.” He was informed that he was not 
yet quite purified enough in heart to obtain the 
“ Records,” but should at some future time; fol- 
lowed by a long string of prophecies touching the 
future glory of his people, which the pious narra- 
tor summarily disposes of in the following words— 


* Although many more instructions were given 
by the mouth of the Angel to Mr. Smith, which 
we do not write in this book, yet the most impor- 
tant items are contained in the foregoing relation. 
During the four following years he frequently re- 
ceived instruction from the mouth of the heavenly 
messenger; and on the morning of the 22nd Sep- 
tember, 1827, the Angel of the Lord delivered the 
Records into his hands.” 

‘These Records were engraved on plates which 
had the appearance of gold.. Each plate was not 
far from seven to eight inches in length and width, 
being not quite as thick as common tin. They 
were filled on both sides with engravings in Egyp- 
tian characters, and bound together in a volume, as 
the leaves of a book, and fastened at one edge with 
three rings running through the whole. This 
volume was near six inches in thickness, a part of 
which was sealed. The characters or letters on 
the unsealed part were small and beautifully en- 
graved. The whole book exhibited many marks 
of antiquity in its construction, as well as much 
skill in the art of engraving. With the Records 
was found a curious instrument, called by the 
Ancients ‘ Urim and Thummim,’ which consisted 
of two transparent stones clear as crystal set in 
two rims of a bow. This was in use in ancient 
times by persons called Seers, It was an instru- 
ment, by the use of which, they received revelations 
of things distant, or of things past or future.” 

‘Soon the news of his discoveries spread abroad 
throughout all those parts. False reports, slan- 
ders, etc., flew as if upon the wings of the wind 
in every direction. The house was frequently 
beset by mobs; several times he was shot at, and 
very narrowly escaped; every device was used to 
get the plates away from him.” 


he determined to leave that part of the country, 
and ‘ putting the plates in a barrel of beans,” says 
his biographer, * emigrated to the northeru part of 
Pennsylvania,” after having been twice stopped 
and searched vainly for the plates of gold; which, 
by a special miracle, we suppose, were hidden from 
the eyes of the searchers. 


“ Having provided himself with a home, he com- 
menced translating the Record by the gift and 
power of God. through the means of the Urim and 
Thummim ; and being a poor writer, (inspiration 
not being a school-master,) be was under the 
necessity of employing a scribe, to write the trans- 
lation as it came from his mouth ;” 


Though the name and residence of this scribe, so 
important a witness of the truth of this statement, 
is no where given. He then continues to state 
that— 


“*Mr. Smith continued the work of translation 
as his pecuniary circumstances would permit, until 
he finished the unsealed part of the Records. ‘The 
part translated is entitled the * Book of Mormon,’ 
and contains nearly as much reading as the Old 
Testament.” 

He then proceeds to give an analysis of the con- 
tents, to which we will presently recur. 

Such is the pretended origin of the Mormon 
Faith. The name of “ Latter-day-Saints” was 
adopted by them from a passage in the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, which they have applied to them- 
selves, which is as follows— 

** And the Kingdom and dominion, and the great- 
ness of the Kingdom, under the whole Heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the Saints of the 
Most High; whose Kingdom is an everlasting 
Kingdom ; and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him.”—Daniel vii, 27. 


A very interesting question here arises, whether 
Smith actually discovered any plates at all, divest- 
ing his narrative of its supernatural machinery, 
and making allowances for a poetic amplification of 
his materials? On this point conflicting opinions 
prevail, among those best qualified to decide. Itis 
true that he parades the * Testimony of Three 
Witnesses,” and also the “Testimony of Fight 
Witnesses” in the sequel of the “ Book of Mor- 
mon,” to prove the existence of the plates; but 
their testimony goes for nothing, for they prove 
too much, more than they possibly could have 
known; and are all of them, friends, kinsmen, 
converts, and probably assistants in imposture with 
the Prophet. The “ Testimony of the Three Wit- 
nesses,” laying claim to their knowledge “ through 
the actual presence and direct communication of 
an angel,” we will not insult the understandings of 
our readers by quoting. It is signed by Oliver 
Cowdery, David Whitmer and Martin Harris. 

The “Testimony of the Eight Witnesses” is 
more plausible and reasonable, and is in the fol- 





Finally, being wearied out by these annoyances, 





lowing words— 


“ Be it known unto all nations, kindreds, tongues 
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and people unto whom this work shall come, that 
Joseph Smith, Jr., the translator of this work, hath 
shown unto us the plates of which hath been spoken, 
which have the appearance of gold; and as many 
of the leaves as the said Smith has translated, 
we did handle with our hands. And we also saw 
the engravings thereon, all of which has the appear- 
ance of ancient work and of curious workmanship. 
And we give our names unto the world to witness 
unto the world that which we have seen. And we 
lie not, God bearing witness of it.” 


Signed. 


CHRISTIAN WHITMER, 
Peter WuitTMeR, JR., 
Hrram Pace, 

Hyram Samira, 


Jacop WHITMER, 
JoHN WHITMER, 
JosgPeH SMITH, SR, 
S. H. Smiru. 


None others have ever seen these plates, and 
the weight of evidence would be therefore strongly 
against the probability of any such discovery, were 
it not for one or two corroborating circumstances ; 
the first of these is, that at or about the period of 
Smith’s discovery of the plates, a few of the ori- 
ginal characters transcribed by him were sent by 
a person named Martin Harris to Professor An- 
thon of New York, who examined them, but pro- 
fessed himself unable to decipher them, expressing 
however the opinion, that were the original records 
brought he might be able to decipher them. It can 
not for a moment be supposed that an ignorant 
country boy as Smith then was, destitute of all 
culture or knowledge, could have imposed his own 
clumsy fabrications upon so learned and acute a 
scholar as Dr. Anthon is universally acknow- 
ledged to be; but must have copied them from 
some originals in his own possession, in some way 
discovered or procured ; and this view of the matter 
is somewhat confirmed by the second corroborating 
circumstance before alluded to, which is the dis- 
covery of ‘six brass plates,” similar in shape and 
character to those described in the narrative of 
Smith, which were discovered near Kinderhook, 
in the State of New York,* in April 1843, buried in 
the centre of a large mound, surrounded by human 
bones, which apparently had been burned. The 
communication to the newspaper relating the par- 
ticulars of the discovery, was made by a Dr. Har- 
ris of that place, to which was appended the fol- 
lowing certificate. 

“ We, citizens of Kinderhook, whose names are 
annexed, do certify and declare that on the 23d of 
April, 1843, while excavating a large mound in 
this vicinity, Mr. M. Wiley took from said mound 
“‘six brass plates” of a bell shape, covered with 
ancient characters. Said plates were very much 
oxydated. .The bands and rings on said plates 
mouldered into dust on a slight pressure. The 
above described plates we have handed to Mr. 
Sharp for the purpose of having them taken to 
Nauvoo.” Signed by nine citizens of Kinderhook. 


It will be recollected that when Smith left the 
State of New York for Pennsylvania he was twice 
stopped upon the road, and subjected to a strict 
search ; yet the plates could not be found; is it not 
then, under the circumstances, a reasonable infer- 








ence, that he concealed the plates in this mound, 
at Kinderhook,* for his future uses, and that either 
by artful management or accident they were ‘dis- 
covered and sent to him as above mentioned, form- 
ing an additional link in the chain of his proofs. 

We have now before us a fac-simile of these 
brazen plates, and the hieroglyphics they contain 
are certainly very curious, bearing but a slight re- 
semblance to either the Mexican or Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, with which we have compared 
them. The mound from which they were taken 
was in the shape of a sugar loaf; the usual shape 
of the mounds which abound in the valley of the 
West. So much for the plates; now for the pre- 
tended translation of the hieroglyphics inscribed 
upon them. 

The ancient mounds and other antiquities which 
have been brought to light upon this Western con- 
tinent, many of which bear marks of a much higher 
civilization than the Indian tribes ever could have 
attained to,—the bones of a race different from the 
Indian, which have been discovered in caves in 
Ohio, Kentucky and elsewhere, and the thousand 
traditions among the Indians relating to events, 
recorded only on the pages of the sacred volume, 
have all combined to induce the belief among the 
learned who have made this matter their peculiar 
study, that the Indians were not the aborigines of 
this country, but dispossessed and destroyed a far 
superior and more civilized race, the relics of 
whose skill in the arts still remain to testify the 
proficiency they had made in the comforts and 
refinements of life. 

The recent and startling discoveries of Stephens 
in Yucatan and central America, who has stum- 
bled upon the ruins of magnificent and splendid 
cities, unknown to history or tradition, which must 
in former times have been the seat of some power- 
ful but vanished race, extending back into the ear- 
lier ages of the world; The strange and peculiar 
civilization of the Aztecs, as graphically described 
by Prescott in his delightful history, evidently a 
rude graft upon some purer and higher civilization— 
the origin of which their own traditions ascribed 
to a white stranger coming from the East; The 
many rites and ceremonies prevailing among the 
rude Indian tribes, resembling, or copied from those 
of the Eastern nations, though strikingly perverted 
from their original intent—and the relics of an 
older and higher civilization daily disentombed 
from the mounds of the Western valley—all com- 
bine to prove with irresistible force, that the In- 
dian Savages were not the earliest and only inha- 
bitants of this Western continent, and that the so 
called New World, although its records have per- 
ished, leaving only a few crumbling ruins to attest 
the existence of a former people who dwelt within 
its borders, may yet have nourished in her bosom 


* Hardly probable. The plates spoken of were found at 
Kinderhook, Jilinois.—[ Ed. Mess. 
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a civilization coeval with and as distinctive as that 
of Egypt. 

Whence this civilization was derived, whether 
indigenous to the soil, or brought by its framers 
from a foreign land, we have no means of ascer- 
taining now, though many of the customs and cere- 
monies still lingering among the Indian tribes, 
would go to confirm the latter. Some of these are 
peculiarly striking; such for example as the form 
observed in taking a solemn oath among the Wes- 
tern Indians, where the person affirming placed his 
hand under the left thigh of him to whom he was 
pledging his faith; a custom extensively prevailing 
among the Oriental Nations in ancient times, which 
existed among the Israelites, and is frequently re- 
ferred to as a prevailing and common usage, in 
the Book of Genesis, and in other parts of the Sa- 
cred writings. It is from these and some other 
analogies, that the opinion has been strenuously 
urged and maintained, by learned inquirers, that 
the Indians were in fact the lost Tribes of Israel ; 
and much skill and learning has been employed to 
set forth and defend this theory. ‘The North-Wes- 
tern passage was supposed to have been the route 
by which they reached this continent; and the 
transition from the shepherd to the hunter state, 
was by no means difficult or unnatural : the change 
of color is, by these theorists, accounted for by the 
gradual change wrought in successive generations 
by exposure to the elements and the hardships of a 
hunting life. 

It is this captivating, but wild theory, which has 
been artfully seized as the basis of the Mormon 
faith; which is wrought out with much artistic skill 
and imaginative power in the “ Book of Mormon ;” 
a book far beyond the powers of Smith to compose, 
and which as an imaginative fiction, will take a high 


him to while away the tedious hours of a sick 
man’s chamber. Upon his death, the MS. is sup- 
posed to have fallen into the hands of a man, whose 
name (we think) was Sidney Rigdon; a keen, 
shrewd, unscrupulous man, of a restless and dar- 
ing intellect, but lacking physical courage. Find- 
ing in Joseph Smith the qualities, which (as he 
supposed) would make him an useful and obedient 
tool, in case of success; or a convenient scape- 
goat in the event of failure ; he tutored and drilled 
him in the part which he was to play ; and the event 
showed, that unfortunately, his calculations as to 
the “dupability” of his fellow citizens, were too 
correct. ‘The new doctrine took like wild-fire, 
Smith was elevated into the dignity of a Prophet ; 
and an injudicious persecution endeared him to his 
followers, by the cement of a common suffering in 
a common cause; and Rigdon, too late perceived 
that he had mistaken his man; that beneath the 
rough exterior was hidden an iron will, before 
which he himself was forced to bend ; and that like 
the Sorcerers of old, who invoked the Fiend, he 
had gained a master, where he sought a slave. 

He had committed himself too far with Smith 
to expose him ; and had shared too much in the 
imposture to recede; so he was forced to play a 
subordinate part, but still remains the secret gui- 
ding spirit of the Mormon policy ; of which, he is 
the head, and Smith the hand to execute. 

That the account given above of the composition 
of the ** Book of Mormon” is the correct one, is 
verified (toour mind) by the internal evidence of 
the name, of which neither Smith nor his colleagues, 
understood the latent meaning ; as we presume our 
readers know, that the word ** Mormon,” in Greek, 
signifies a “bugbear,” or imposition; the name 
** Moroni” too, next in importance in this book, 


rank in American literature, long after Mormonism, | signifies in the same language “ a foolish person.” 
as a faith, shall have shared the fate of all other| The division of the work into different books, as 
falsities, which ever bear within them the seeds of} well as the style, is in studied imitation of the 


their own destruction. 
Before giving a brief and rapid analysis of the 


Scriptures, and as far as such imitation can be, 
successful. The names of the different books are 


contents, it may not be amiss to attempt an answer| as follows: the Book of Nephi; of Jacob; of Mo- 
to the inquiry, whether Smith himself was capable| siah; of Alma; of Helaman; of Nephi, Jr.; of 


of composing this book? ‘To this question an em- 
phatic negative must be returned. 
ted, the man himself is a vulgar and illiterate im- 


postor, whose ordinary conversation is grossly in- 


Ether; Mormon, and Moroni, prefaced by an ex- 


As before sta-| tract from the latter, who was the son of Mormon, 


as follows: 
“The book of Mormon; an account written by 


correct and trivial ; totally incapable of composing| the hand of Mormon, upon Plates, taken from the 


a connected sermon, far less a sustained and skilful 


narrative ; yet by his deluded followers, this very 
argument is used, as a proof of his inspiration, (an 
analogy drawn, we suppose, from the case of Ba- 


Plates of Nephi.” 

‘* Wherefore it is an abridgment of the record of 
the people of Nephi and also of the Lamanites ; 
written to the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the 
House of Israel; and also to Jew and Gentile— 


laam’s Ass.) Who then did write the Book of| written by way of commandment and also by the 


Mormon? The belief of the best informed on this 


Spirit of Prophecy and Revelation. Written and 


subject is, that it was the production of a young sealed up and hid up unto the Lord, that they might 


Lawyer, or Divine, in Western New-York; a 
young man of high talent and much promise, who 


not be destroyed, to come forth by the gift and power 
of God into the interpretation thereof. Sealed up 
by the hand of Moroni and hid up unto the Lord ; 


was early the victim of a rapid decline ; and that| to come forth in due time by the way of Gentile; 
the interpretation thereof by the gift of God,” 


this history of a new Religion was composed by 
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Our limits, and the space we have already occu- 
pied, will not permit us to give more than a very 
brief outline of the contents of these several books, 
contained in the book of Mormon. ‘The following, 
which we quote from one of their elders, contains 
the chief events: 


“In this important and interesting book, we can 
read the History of Ancient America from its early 
settlement by a colony, who came from the Tower 
of Babel, at the confusion of languages, to the be- 
ginning of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
We learn that America, in ancient times, was in- 
habited by two distinct races of people: the first, 
or more ancient race, came directly from the great 
Tower, being called Jaredites; the second race, 
came directly from the city of Jerusalem, about 
six hundred years before Christ, being. Israelites, 
the descendants of Joseph. The first nation, or 
Jaredites, were destroyed about the time that the 
Israelites came from Jerusalem, who succeeded them 
in the inheritance of the country. The principal 
nation of the second race fell in battle towards the 
close of the 4th century. ‘The remaining remnant 
having dwindled into an uncivilized state, still con- 
tinue to inhabit the land; although divided into a 
‘multitude of nations,’ and are called, by Euro- 
peans, the ‘ American Indians.’ 

“The remnant of Joseph, after arriving in this 
country, separated into two distinct nations, the 
Nephites and the Lamanites; the former having a 
copy of the Scriptures, engraven on plates of brass, 
in the Egyptian language ; the Nephites emigrated. 
towards the Northern part of South America, leav- 
ing the Lamanites in possession of the Northern 
and middle parts of the continent. ‘The Nephites 
throve and flourished ; but the Lamanites, because 
of the hardness of their hearts, brought down many 
judgments on their own heads ; and the Lord cur- 
sed them in their complexions, and they became a 
dark, loathsome and filthy people ; wild, savage and 
ferocious, waging desperate war against the Ne- 
phites, by whom they were repulsed with great 
slaughter ; tens of thousands being frequently slain 
on both sides, who were piled together in great 
heaps upon the ground, with a shallow covering of 
earth ; which accounts for the existence of those 
ancient mounds filled with homan bones, so nume- 
rous at the present day both in North and South 
America. 

“The Nephites were favored with the personal 
ministry of Jesus Christ, for after he arose from 
the dead, and finished his ministry at Jerusalem, 
and ascended into Heaven, he descended in the 
presence of the Nephites who were assembled 
roand about their Temple, in the Northern part of 
South America.” 


Finally, a tremendous war took place between 
the Nephites and Lamanites, in the Western part 
of New-York; where, like the Kilkenny Cats, they 
actually demolished each other ; the records of the 
Nephiies having been concealed in the hill, ‘* Cum- 
morah,” which is in-the State of New-York, about 
200 miles West of the city of Albany; Moroni, 
the son of Mormon, escaped from the battle and 
continued the record down to the 420th year of the 
Christian era; when he 


“Hid them up in the hill Cummorah, where 








they remained concealed until, by the ministry of 
an Angel, they were discovered by Mr. Smith, who, 
by the gift and power of God, translated them into 
the English language, by the means of the Urim 
and Thummim, as stated in the foregoing.” 

In the year 1829, Mr. Smith and Mr. Cowdery, 
having learned the correct mode of baptism, from 
the * Book of Mormon,” but knowing that no one 
of any of the denominations had the authority to 
administer it, were somewhat puzzled, until the 
difficulty was solved by the appearance of an An- 
gel, who laying his hands upon their heads, ordain- 
ed them and ordered them to baptize one another, 
which they accordingly did. 

In the year 1830, a large edition of the “‘ Book 
of Mormon” first appeared in print; converts were 
made ; and in the same year, on the 6th of April, 
* The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day-Saints” 
was organized in the Town of Manchester, State 
of New-York; and this was the “ cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand,” which now hangs with ominous 
blackness upon our Western Horizon, presaging a 
terrible storm. Since that time their numbers 
have increased with an amazing rapidity, unparal- 
leled by the spread of any other religion. Their 
first move was to a place in Missouri called “‘ Far 
West :” here they settled in great numbers, until 
in that neighborhood alone they amounted to 12 or 
13,000. The jealousy of the Missourians, excited 
by religious and political causes, aggravated by 
alleged outrages committed by them on the citi- 
zens of Missouri, at last burst out into open vio- 
lence, and a war was waged between the two par- 
ties, in which many lives were lost on both sides ; 
but the Mormons finally worsted and driven from 
the borders of the State. They have published 
their statements of the matter, which charges the 
Missourians with the perpetration of great cruel- 
ties, but whether truly or not we have no means of 
ascertaining.~ It is stated, however, that Governor 
Boggs of that State issued an exterminating order 
against them to the following effect. 


‘HEAD QUARTERS OF THE MILITIA. 

Jefferson City, Oct. 27, 1828. 
Sir :—Since the order of the morning to you, I 
have received information of the most appalling 
character, which changes entirely the face of 
things, and places the Mormons in the attitude of 
an avowed defiance of the laws, and of having 
made war upon the people of the State. The 
Mormons must be treated as enemies, and must be 
exterminated or driven from the State, if necessary 
for the public peace. Their outrages are beyond 
all description. If you can increase your force, 
you are authorized to do so to any extent you may 
think necessary. ‘The whole force will be placed 

under your command. 
Signed, L. W. Boges, 
Governor and Commander in Chief.” 


This document is very much to the point; stern 
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enough and merciless, but giving reasons for the 
terrible severity of his orders, in those brief words. 
“Their outrages are beyond description.” What 
they are he does not state, probably because well 
understood by the officers to whom the order is 
addressed; there is some confirmation afforded, 
too, by the very vindication put forth by the Mor- 
mons; for in it appears an admission of a secret 
organization existing among themselves, known by 
the name of the “ Danite Band,” who “ had cer- 
tain signs and words by which they could know 
one another, either by day or night.” They are 
bound to keep those words and signs secret. And 
the author of the “ defence,” speaks much of the 
“horror expressed by the mob at some secret clan 
known as the Danites,” of whose real character 
and objects, he professes ignorance, ‘not being a 
member.” 

Driven from Missouri, the ‘ Latter-day-Saints” 
took refuge in Illinois, where they were kindly 
received, and from the Legislature of which State, 
they have received some valuable privileges; one 
of which is the incorporation of their city, and the 
establishment there of a municipal court of their 


own, which, as we were informed by the Prophet 


himself, has jurisdiction of all civil and criminal 


causes arising within the corporate limits; thus 
insuring their civil independence of the State 
authorities ; the other important privilege being the 
authorized establishment of the ** Nauvoo Legion,” 
a military force, which has been subjected to a 
thorongh and perfect training under able officers, 
invited and paid for that special purpose, and which, 
animated by fanatic zeal, would be an effective and 
dangerous force, Jed by a reckless desperado, 


burning with hatred and unsatisfied revenge. 


The city of Nauvoo, (a Hebrew word, signifying 
beautiful,) is the great city of the faith, the Mecca 
It is beautifully situated ona 
range of hills, sloping gently down to the Missis- 
Asa military position it would be 
almost impregnable, three of its sides being washed 
by the waters of the Mississippi; and the fourth 
It merits richly the 
name it has received, for as our noble boat, breast- 
ing the rapid current of the Mississippi, majesti- 
cally glided up to the city, her deck was thronged 
by eager strangers, and exclamations of delight 
and astonishment burst from every lip. We knew 
that but three years before, a scattered and perse- 
cuted remnant had fled to this spot for refuge, and 
expected only to find a few wretched hovels with 
And lo, in 
the bright sunlight of an August morning, we 
looked upon a thriving and populous city, from 


of Mormonism. 


sippi’s edge. 


protected by a range of hills. 


squalid and poverty-stricken inmates. 


whence arose the hum of labor, and the stir o 


peaceful industry. The dwellings on the water’s 
edge were humble indeed, for here it was the terri- 
fied and stricken Mormons had first paused to rest, 
afier escaping from their. enemies; but stretching 


back from the water’s edge, for six miles, was one 
unbroken row of finished and partially finished 
buildings of substantial brick or stone, and on a 
hill, towering above the rest, keeping, as it were, 
watch and ward over the infant city—its graceful 
proportion clearly defined against the bright blue 
sky, arose the walls of that classic and stately 
“Temple,” which, when completed, will proudly 
vie with any similar edifice in the United States, 
and which is to make Nauvoo the centre spot and 
rallying place of all the faithful. 

lt was indeed wonderful to think of. But four 
years before, the wild primeval forest, the silence 
alone broken by the dashing of the Mississippi against 
its banks—and now, a city numbering 17,000 souls, 
whose population was increasing each day by emi- 
grants from Europe, and the States. ‘The Prophet 
himself said to us, “ My city has grown up like 
Jonah’s gourd :” he may well beware lest the fur- 
ther analogy holds good. ‘The city is situated on 
the upper Mississippi, about 400 miles above its 
junction with the Missouri, midway almost between 
Quincey and Galena. The surrounding country is 
still an unbroken forest, and he who has never seen 
the forests of the Far-West can form but an im- 
perfect idea of nature’s gigantic products in the 
wilderness. 

We were strenuously dissuaded from stopping at 
the city, being warned that it was dangerous; but 
persevered in our original intent, and candor com- 
pels us to admit that we received every kindness 
and hospitality at the hands of the Prophet and 
his people. ‘They are not a polished and courtly ° 
people ; to forms they attach no value; but in that 
truer politeness, which consists in a sincere desire 
to aid in fulfilling all the wishes excited by the 
curiosity of a stranger, the rugged “Saints” of 
Nauvoo might give some useful lessons to the per- 
fumed and contemptible dandies of the older cities. 
Justice, too, compels us to admit that during our 
residence in the city we saw or heard nothing 
which was calculated to offend the most scrupulous 
delicacy, or the nicest morality, and we pried about 
and questioned, with gennine American spirit, in 
all directions; and a careful«and watchful exami- 
nation and inquiry, forced upon ovr minds the con- 
viction that whatever the sins of the Mormon peo- 
ple might be, they did not lie upon the surface of 
their society. Their city is the most quiet and 
orderly of its size we have ever visited ; there are 
no loungers to be seen in their streets, all is hard 
work; there are no public houses or drinking 
houses allowed within the city, and they refrain 
entirely from the use of spirituous liquors ; in fact, 
in its police and. arrangements, it is a model city. 
f| The only objectionable featare that struck us, 
was the bitter fanaticism of the people; not that 
they refuse to argue their doctrines, or speak intole- 
rantly, but any one who looks upon their stern and 
rigid features, flashing forth a fierce enthusiasm on 
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any alisedon to their weal: or listens to their con- 
versation, garnished like that of the old Puritans, 
with Scriptural quotations, must be convinced that 
with them the passion of religious fanaticism, like 
Aaron’s rod, has swallowed up all others ; they may 
be dupes, but the mass of them certainly are not 
hypocrites. Every thing revolves around the 
church, of which Joe Smith is the acknow- 
ledged head. ‘The church owns much property, 
which he holds as trustee, and the profits of which 
le manages. ‘The old system of tithes has been 
revived among them, and he who has no property 
must contribute a tenth part of his labor to the 
erection of the “Temple ;” the walls of which are 
already upwards of thirty feet in height; the build- 
ing is of yellow stone, which can be procured in 
great abundance near the city, and the design of 
the temple is both novel and imposing. In the 
basement story is placed a baptismal font, in imita- 
tion of that in Solomon’s Temple, supported by 
twelve oxen, carved out of hard wood, the size of 
life, and beautifully executed. The Prophet is said 
to have been the architect who planned the build- 
ing; if this be true he has displayed as much skill 
in fabricating buildings as religions. 

He deserves no credit for it, however, since his 
followers declare that he received the plan by 
special revelation; as well as the plan of a very 
extensive hotel, now in the course of erection, by 
which revelation, himself and children are to have 
and hold a suite of rooms in the said hotel, when 
finished, in perpetuity, rent free, which the infatua- 
ted people have willingly assented to, on condition 
that the “ Prophet” keeps the tavern, which he has 
actually agreed to do. 

The Temple being unfinished, in favorable wea- 
ther their religious services are conducted in a 
grove, bordering on the Temple; and here we saw 
assembled upwards of 5,000 people, men and wo- 
men, listening with eager attention to the words 
which fell from the lips of the Prophet, who preach- 
ed to them on that day. They came in carriages, 
carts and wagons, and remained seated as they 
came. Others were ranged upon benches, set out 
upon the grass. The Prophet stood upon an ele- 
vated platform of boards, with 12 of his elders 
seated behind him; his appearance was by no 
means prepossessing ; his voice harsh and untuna- 
ble, his sermon a compound of ranting violence and 
scraps of Scripture badly applied, and ungrammati- 
cal to the last degree. Judging of him by this 
specimen of his powers, we should have regarded 
him as a stupid, ignorant ranter, devoid of intellect 
or sagacity ; but a subsequent interview in private, 
dispelled these opinions, and convinced us, that if 
not an orator, he was eminently fitted for a man of 
action; a rude Cromwell on a smaller scale, of 
dauntless energy, and fertile in resources. In per- 
son, he is large and bulky, upwards of six feet in 
height, and broad in proporticn, possessing great 








since power; his head is small aad rch. 
cally bad ; the animal greatly preponderating over 
the intellectual ; his hair of a light brown brushed 
back from his face; his complexion ruddy, the 
east of his features heavy, common-place and sul- 
len in expression ; his eye small and of a dull gray 
color, heavy and lustreless when in repose, but 
when we mentioned the Missouri outrages, glaring 
with suppressed passion ; the whole face indica- 
ted but little intellectual power, but much low- 
cunning and subtlety, with an hypocritic humility 
upon it, evidently not its natural expression. 

His whole aspect and appearance was that of 
a rough, ignorant countryman; and no stranger 
meeting him by chance, would ever dream that 
that heavy, inert looking individual was the cele- 
brated “ Prophet” of the Mormons; the founder of 
a New Faith; verifying the scornful words of 
Oxenstiern to his son— 


*Nescis, mi fili, quam parva sapientia regitur mundus.” 


The space we have already occupied, warns us 
to close this article on a subject, which we fear 
may not interest the generality of readers; the 
importance of which, however, we have 79 no 
means exaggerated. 

It only now remains for us to give a brief out- 
line of their doctrine or rule of faith, which we 
shall extract from an “ Address” by one of their 
elders to the people of the United States, the cap- 
tion of which heads this article. 


CREED OF THE LATTER-DAY-SAINTS. 


The Latter-day-Saints believe in God the Eter- 
nal Father, and in his Son, Jesus Christ, and in 
the Holy Ghost who bears record of them, through- 
out all ages the same, and forever. 

They believe that in Adam’s fall all men sinned, 
but that Christ’s atonement was all sufficient for the 
removal of “ original sin” in man and that all men 
not transgressing some law in their own persons 
are guiltless in the sight of God. For which they 
quote Romans v., 28. John xii., 32. 

All infants, by their creed being incapable of 
knowing good and evil and of obeying or disobeying 
a law, and there being no transgression where 
there is no law, if they should die in their infant 
state would enjoy eternal life, being neither trans- 
gressors themselves, nor accountable for Adam’s 
sin. 

They believe that all men will be judged by the 
light that is in them, and that those who do not 
know a law can not transgress it. 

They believe in the Holy Scriptures of the Pro- 
phets and Apostles ; and that all mysticism, or pri- 
vate interpretation ought to be done away with. 
The Scriptures should be taught, understood and 
practised in their most plain, simple, easy and lite- 
ral sense, according to the legitimate meaning of 
the words and sentences, precisely the same, as if 
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fe ind in any other book. The prophetical and 
doctrinal writings contained in the Bible are mostly 
adapted to the capacities of the simple and un- 
learned—to the common sense of the peuple. 
They are designed to be understood and practised, 
without which none can profit by them. 

The Latter-day-Saints believe that the 


“Gospel dispensation revealed and established 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Holy Spirit ; 
in short, one system of religion, one church, or 
assembly of worshippers. united in their doctrine 
and built upon the truth; and all bearing the gene- 
ral name of Saints. God is not the author of jar- 
ring and discordant systems—His kingdom is not 
divided against utself; and for this reason we have 
no confidence in the sects, doctrines and teachings 
of modern times, so far as they are at variance 
with each other, and contrary to the Scriptures of 
truth, We have therefore withdrawn from all 
these systems of error and delusion, and have en- 
deavored to restore the ancient doctrine and faith 
which was once delivered to the Saints, and to 
build a society thereon, hoping thereby to enjoy 
the peculiar gifts and blessings which were so} 
abundantly bestowed upon the churches in ancient | 
times.” 

“We hold it as the duty of all men to believe 
the Gospel, to repent of their sins; and to be im- 
mersed in water in the name of Jesus Christ * for 
the remission of sins.” The Latter-day-Saints 
also after immersion Jay on hands in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the gift of the Holy Ghost; they 
are then considered Saints, or full members of the 
church.” 

“The Latter-Day-Saints believe that the gath- 
ering of Israel and the second advent of the Mes- 
siah are near at hand; that it is time for the Saints 
to gather together and prepare for the same.” 


In accordance with this article of faith, the Pro- 
phet has summoned the faithful from all parts of 
the world to remove to Nauvoo by a special order, 
which is so curious and characteristic, that we can 
not refrain from quoting one addressed to the peo- 
ple in Philadelphia. 


“Special Message to the Church in Philadelphia. 


All the members of that branch of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day-Saints which is lo- 
cated in Philadelphia, Penn., who are desirous of 
doing the will of Heaven, and of working out their 
own salvation by keeping the laws of the Celestial 
Kingdom, are hereby instructed and counselled to 
remove from thence without delay, and locate them- 
selves in the city of Nauvoo, where God has a 
work for them to accomplish. Done at Nauvoo, 
29th day of May, 1843. 

By order of the quorum of 12. 
Bricuam Youne.” 


Similar circulars were sent elsewhere, and met 
with prompt obedience. In relation to the Book 
of Mormon and the Revelations of Smith they use 
the following language. 


“We have implicit confidence in the Book of 
Mormon, not however as a new Bible to exclude 


consider the Book of Mormon as a historical and 
religious record, written in ancient times by a 
branch of the House of Israel, who peopled Ame- 
rica and from whom the Indians are descended. 
The Book of Mormon corroborates and confirms 
the truth of the Scriptures by showing that the 
same principles were revealed and enjoyed ina 
country far remote from the scenes where the Jew- 
ish Bible was written. 

* Many Revelations and Prophecies have been 
given to this church since its rise, which have 
been printed and sent forth to the world. ‘They 
also contain the Gospel in great plainness, and im- 
portant instructions to the Saints. We believe 
that wherever the people enjoy the religion of the 
New Testament, there they enjoy visions, revela- 
tions, the ministry of Angels, &c. ; and that wher- 
ever these blessings cease to be enjoyed, there they 
also cease to enjoy the religion of the New Tes- 
tament.” 


Such is a faint and imperfect outline and sketch 
of this strange faith and people, drawn from their 
own lips, and from personal observation; a new 
and startling product of our free institutions ; show- 
ing how far men may be misled by a confidence in 
their own judgments and contempt for established 
forms ; rejecting a creed for its alleged inconsisten- 
cies, and embracing in its stead one which is a tis- 
sue of contradictions and absurdities ! 

As a sect already important and powerful, and 
every day gaining accessions of nombers and 
strength ; fortified in an almost impregnable posi- 
tion, and consumed by a fanatic seal, which sends 
its missionaries to Jerusalem and the * farthest 
Ind”—which has already drawn into the Holy City 
converts from Caleutta; and whispers its words of 
consolation to the Australian savage,—this new 
doctrine may be wondered at and dreaded, but may 
not be despised. 

To us, its import is sad and homiliating ; weak- 
ening our confidence in the strength of the haman 
intellect ; and clouding our brightest visions of the 
onward progress of the human mind in successive 
ages. That an imposture so palpable, gross and 
monstrous as this, should succeed, even for a day, 
in duping so many thousands of rational beings, as 
are even numbered in the city of Nauvoo, is indeed 
a mortifying reflection on human wisdom and human 
pride. It may serve as a warning and a lesson 
to the Sciolists of the present day, that in all res- 
pects the XIX century has not progressed so far 
in advance of the so called “dark ages” of the 
world, as their own inflated vanity would induce 
them to believe; and furnishes yet another proof, 
even in this practical age, that ** Man can not live 
on bread alone,” but yearns after some spiritual 
food, and as the mariner, tossed un the billows of 
an unknown and mighty ocean, in the dark mid 
watches of the night, looks to the bright Polar 
Star to guide him safely on his course into a safe 
harbor, so the soul of man, involved in a black’ 
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and suffering, yet turns in longing hope to the bright 
Morning Star of Faith, which is to usher it into a 
cloudless and glorious world, “ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


South Carolina. E. D. 


GOD BLESS THE MARINER. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


God’s blessing on the Mariner ! 
A venturous life leads he— 

What reck the landsmen of their toil, 
Who dwell upon the sea? 


He hath piped the loud “ay! ay sir!” 
O’er the voices of the main, 

’Till his deep tones have the hoarseness 
Of the rising hurricane. 


But pleasant as the sound of waves 
Upon the sunlit strand, 

Are its ever glad responses 
To the greetings of the land, 


God bless the hardy mariner! 
A homely garb wears he, 
And he goeth with a rolling gait, 
Like a ship upon the sea. 


His seamed and honest visage 
* The sun and wind have tanned, 
And hard as iron gauntlet 

Is his broad and sinewy hand. 


But oh! a spirit looketh 
From out his clear, blue eye, 

With a truthful, childlike earnestness, 
Like an angel from the sky. 


A venturous life the sailor leads 
Between the sky, and sea— 

But when the hour of dread is past, 
A merrier who, than he? 


On the burning, broad equator 

He hath wooed the cooling gale, 
And amid the polar ice-fields 

He hath spread the frozen sail. 


And where the mad waves onward, 
Like a leaguered army swept ; 
Undimmed through all, his compass lamp 
Its flame hath brightly kept. 


He knew that by the rudder bands 
Stood one well skilled to save; 

For a strong hand is the Sreersman’s 

That hath brought him o’er the wave. 





PRESENT CONDITION OF LETTERS. 


LETTER IL. 


To Witi1am Gitmore Simms, Ese. 


My Dear Sir :—-My former letter, *‘ on the Pre- 
sent Condition of Letters,” exhibited, in a very 
hurried and imperfect manner, the most obvious 
symptom of thetimes. I endeavored to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that we are now rolling and rock- 
ing in the calm which intervenes between one 
revolution and another—having thought that by so 
doing I might best prepare the minds of those who 
might honor me with a reading, for any subsequent 
remarks on the great topic, which I am attempting 
to illustrate. The tendency of my observations 
on the previous occasion would point to the in- 
ference, that the literature of the day is rather 
trimming its sails to catch the first breath of the 
breeze that is springing up, than contenting itself 
with spreading its canvass to receive the expiring 
winds of the storm that has swept by. There is, 
necessarily, much of both dispositions in our pre- 
sent literary navigation, (if 1 may be permitted 
thus to continue the metaphor;) and our onward 
progress, so far as the vessel does make way, must 
assuredly be attributed to the impetus derived from 
the former revolution. It would be magnifying 
germs into full grown plants, and mistaking antici- 
pations for realities, to suppose that, as yet, there 
is any inherent strength, or vital energy in the new 
spirit, which has revealed to us its speedy advent. 
It should also be remembered, that authors natu- 
rally occupy vety different positions, both with 
respect to the past and the future, according to the 
hour of their nativity, and the features of their 
horoscope—which “ in the vernacular means,” (as 
Touchstone says,) according to the times in which 
their tastes may have been respectively formed 
and matured, and according to the determinate im- 
press which may have been given to these by their 
individual psychological organizations. We are 
acquainted with gentlemen for whose profound 
learning, extensive reading, and refined critical 
acumen we have both the deepest veneration, who, 
to this day, will scarcely recognize Byron and 
Shelley as great poets—but the habitudes of their 
minds were fixed at a time when Pope and the 
school of Pope were sole lords of the ascendant. 
They live with a former age, they associate with 
the ancestors of our present literature, their canons 
of taste have been framed on standards, which are 
altogether incommensurable with those now re- 
quired. Thus with our authors, the number of 
their lustres, and the atmosphere which they have 
habitually breathed, will impress upon them charac- 
teristics, not to be accounted for by any dissimi- 
larity of genius, nor by any original peculiarities of 
mind alone. And when we apply to them the trite 
maxim, 
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Pectoribus mores tot sunt, quot in orbe figure. 


‘we have the philosophical exposition at hand, to 


render the reasons apparent. Hence, in some of 
our writers the spirit of the past will manifest itself 
almost exclusively ; in others it will so overlay the 
tender shoots of the new vegetation as almost to 
conceal them; while in none will the younger ver- 
dure as yet predominate. This is, indeed, only the 
expression under a different form, of the opinion 
already expressed, that our literature is, at the pre- 
sent moment, nearly stationary, although antici- 
pating a new birth, of which it gives evidence, and 
for which it is preparing the way. 

But, at the same time that I illustrated this pecu- 
liar position of Letters, I disclosed, as I might, the 
grand canse to which the phenomena around us 
might be reasonably attributed. I discovered, as 1 
thought, the secret of its late rapid development in 
the widely extended influences of the French Revo- 
lution—and I found that the soil, then rudely but 
deeply ploughed up, had since, by constant crops, 
lost much of its original vigor, and capacity for 
supplying our requirements, especially as our cir- 
cumstances have been materially altered. Our 
political, social and intellectual condition is in ad- 
vance of our literature—we belong to a new age, 
our literature only echoes the voices of a former 
generation, although, if we listen curiously, the 
notes of the summer-birds which herald the new 
harvest may be distinguished among the multiplied 
melodies of our familiar choristers. 

You must have perceived at once, that I only 
sketched, roughly but boldly, the broad outlines of 
a very vast investigation, and that much was want- 
ing to complete the picture, in color, lineaments, 
expression, tone and finish, and still more to im- 
press upon others its true character and just pro- 
portions. My unskilful limning was designed as a 
mere sciagraphy—it was as rude, but intended to 
be as significant as the stiff Egyptian figures in the 
magnificent work of Rossellini. I left the filling 
up and coloring purposely to others, being myself 
more anxious in these letters to give the hint than 
to develop the idea—to sow the seed than to reap 
the crop—to make my hasty epistles suggestive to 
other minds than to perfect, and throw into artistic 
forms the expression of my views. For this rea- 
son, though my former Jetter discussed topics to 
which whole chapters might have been profitably 
devoted, I shall not retrace my steps further than 
] have already done, but proceed onwards, and take 
up another branch of the same inquiry into the 
actual condition of our present literature. 

The constellation of literary stars, which culmi- 
nated in our heavens, after the storm and convul- 
sions of the French Revolution, and in consequence 
of its fecundating energies, was one of unusual 
brilliancy. If Bentham was not Bacon, La Place 
and Herschel no equivalent of Newton, and Byron 
no equal of Shakspeare, yet their number atoned 








for such deficiency, and might recall the oft cele- 
brated glories of the age of Pericles, and the too 
much Jauded Siécle Louis Quatorze. But, though 
the stars, which formed this bright cluster, may 
have been only of the second and third magnitudes, 
they shone with such intense and concentrated 
splendor as might well deceive the ordinary gaze, 
and may still dazzle even the professed measurer of 
the literary heavens. Byron, Moore, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Campbell, Rogers, Southey, 
Scott, (multis nominibus venerandas ;) Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Pitt, Erskine, Lyndhurst, Romilly, Brougham, 
Porson, Parr, Maltby, Tate, Blomfield, Hermann, 
Wolf, Heyne, Niebuhr, Goéthé, the Schlegels— 
but this enumeration of eminent names is becom- 
ing tedious—such men as these were then scat- 
tered with no grudging hand over the earth. That 
such excess of light should _intermit its radiance 
was but natural. The fountains, whence these 
cressets were fed, if not exhausted, refused to sup- 
ply the same sustenance as at first, and we have 
been at length left in the twilight, to content our- 
selves with meteoric showers until the dawning of 
the expected day. 

But the human intellect can not be entirely idle, 
either in the individual or in the masses :—least of 
all can it be so in civilized countries during an 
enlightened age. Accordingly, if names, such as 
those mentioned above are denied to us now, there 
is no lack of authors to usurp the thrones that have 
been vacated. Augustulus is brought in imme- 
diate succession to the seat of Augustus; and an 
Avgustulan age of literature has been given to us 
as the legitimate tail-piece and appendage to the Au- 
gustan. We are fairly overrun with petty author- 
ship. The plague of locusts with which Egypt 
was afflicted is nothing to be compared to the plague 
of authors with which we are visited. Scribimus 
indocti doctique. When the sun is below the hori- 
zon and the moon in conjunction, the lesser stars 
come out and surprise us by their brilliancy—dark- 
ness adds a charm to them which at other times 
they would not have. There is no where such an 
abundance of weeds as in a neglected field. If 
the soil be rich their number and luxuriance will 
be multiplied. And similar will be the consequence 
if the legitimate crop should fail, in a regularly 
planted and cultivated field, either from inattention 
to it, or from any defect of the season. Hence we 
find infinite writers, of very questionable calibre, 
occupying the places abdicated by the great men 
of the last generation, and which we should be glad 
to see again in possession of those of equal powers. 
But, until such men shall arise, we must be content 
to leave the wide and fertile plains, once covered 
with rich and luxuriant grain, in the hands of those 
who claim by mere occupancy, and not by any 
actual conquest of the soil. All that we can do 
is to note the dissimilarities between themselves 
and those whom they have succeeded, since, in 
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this way, we may either discover analogies to di- 
rect us to particular eras in the history of the past 
for instruction; or we may find indications of 
change that promise a more glorious harvest than 
that which of late we have been reaping. 

The latter, we think, may be readily detected. 
We have already displayed the disintegration now 
taking place in all the forms of intellectual develop- 
ment, and from this we have inferred the necessity 
and the certainty of an early revolution in letters— 
and a prospective advance in their condition. This, 
however, was merely a passing inference: it did 
not follow, because a change was in progress, that 
the change must be necessarily for the better. In 
logic this would be a non sequitur ; yet we have no 
reluctance in adopting the conclusion as a simple 
proposition, and proving its truth by other arga- 
ments. There is in the literary world itself a 
vague consciousness of present insufficiency, which 
in the absence of other signs might encourage the 
hope of future improvement. It would be indeli- 
cate to quote from private letters in confirmation of 
this position with regard to the United States, and 
I know that your own correspondence must have 
already assured you of the fact. As yet this con- 
sciousness is only an undeveloped sentiment, par- 
taking very tnuch of the character of an instinct, 
derived we know not how or whence, certainly not 
the genuine offspring of reflection, although it be 
such that reason would not disavow it. But that 
which is now indefinite and imperfectly recognized, 
will gradually work its way into clearer light and 
full recognition, through the superincumbent' mass 
of bold habitudes, and stereotyped impressions, 
which now check its growth and preclude its easy 
development. Another confirmation of this faith 
in brighter days is furnished by the strong literary 
tendency, which indubitably exists at this moment 
in the most cultivated nations. There is an anxious 
yearning after intellectual enjoyments and the grati- 
fication of literary tastes. There is, moreover, a 
much keener sympathy with literature and literary 
men than has been ordinary in by-gone times. If 
the learned and the unlearned now write, smitten 
with an extraordinary and irresistible itch for serib- 
bling, the multitade of readers has been increased 
in an equally remarkable and unreasonable propor- 
tion. The amount of reading got through with in 
these days is incalculable. Mrs. Chapone’s maxim, 
that a good man should be read three times—the 
ter pure lecio libello of Horace—could never have 
been designed for our day, or at any rate for our 
meridian. Men do not now read, but they devour— 
they have a most hyper-Brobdignagian throat 
for the engorgement of all literary novelties. They 
are in no wise choice in respect of their food: the 
merest crudities are as welcome as the rarest and 
most delicate viands; and, indeed, if the former be 
only highly seasoned with ginger, pepper, mustard 
and the like irritating and exciting condiments, 


they are infinitely preferred. It is quantity, not 
quality—spice, and not flavor which are now re- 
quired by all classes, from the coal-heaver to th 
dandy, from the fish-wife to the fashionable bell 
The unequalled rapidity with which the mode... 
steam press throws out fresh works, and new im- 
pressions of old ones is truly amazing. Yet itean 
scarcely keep pace with this morbid voracity, pro- 
duced by a diseased stomach, which, after a long 
fast, is at length brought to the acquaintance of 
beef. Moreover, the press in ministering to this 
consuming plague stimulates the appetite to re- 
newed and greater rapacity. The gullet of that 
respectable gentleman, “ the reading public” has 
dilated into “an antre vast,” and illimitable as the 
throat of the Dragon of Wantley, ~- 


Which eat the church steeple 
With all the good people, &c. 


It receives every thing—sermons and novels, the- 
ology and scandal, tracts and trials, history and 
fashions—nothing comes amiss to it. It is omnivo- 
rous not simply with reference to species and 
genera, but to cubic feet and pounds avoirdupois. 
Gargantua, who unconsciously swallowed in a let- 
tuce leaf, while eating salad, a monk “ with pasto- 
ral staff and scalloped shoon,” had no such gorge 
as our friend, the public. Every thing is introduced 
into the universal recipient—the various ingre- 
dients of the strange olla podrida are thrown in in 
the utmost hurly burly and confusion—and without 
the slightest mastication into the all-receiving sto- 
mach. The discordant materials lie there, scarcely 
fermenting, but neutralizing or volatilizing each 
other. We may hope, indeed, for repletion and 
consequent dyspepsia at some future time, and then 
the patient may probably be reclaimed to a more 
wholesome diet. But whatever this singular glut- 
tony may prove in regard to the taste of our gene- 
ration, it certainly affords sufficient evidence of 
the existence of a very strong literary appetite. 
That appetite is diseased—it is the symptom and 
the consequence of fever and delirium—but these 
disorders will pass away, and men will return to a 
healthy state, and again have a just relish for lite- 
rature, and a discriminating appreciation of it. In 
the mean time, we are glad to recognize in the 
malady the auspices which predict so favorable a 
future. 

It might be interesting to tarry for a while by 
the way side, and examine into the causes which 
have produced this notable eagerness after literary 
gratifications ; to show how the great authors pro- 
duced a multitude of readers, while the praise and 
profit, bestowed upon them by these readers, led to 
a rapid augmentation of the literary corps, and 
this, in its turn, tended to create greater variety, 
and required more speedy modes of publication 
than had thitherto been usual, while all conspired 








to render books cheap, and this again tended to the 
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in¢grease of readers,—thus reciprocally generating 


snd regenerating each other in a manner, which 


those may elucidate, who can discover the exact 
relationship of AZgisthus to Agamemnon, or of the 
Miltonic Death to his father Lucifer. 

In following—laxis havenis—this very tempting 
topic of modern literary taste, 1 had nearly for- 
gotten the point from which my declination com- 
menced, and have consequently reason to rejoice 
that I adopted the epistolary form for the commu- 
nication of my views. An occasional digression— 
a momentary forgetfulness, even a partial contra- 
diction, or subsequent correction of a former error 
might be overlooked or pardoned in a letter, when 
no such compassionate mercy could be expected 
for an essay. I shall, therefore, return without 
any compunction of conscience, to the point when 
I wandered, not exactly into a digression, but into 
too prolix expression. 

I remarked that there were certain signs, visible 
above our horizon, which might create a reasonable 
hope of a brighter future. One of these is to be 
found in that increased literary fervor of the mass, 
which I have just alluded to. Another may pos- 
sibly be perceived in their greediness for novelties, 
though it may be doubted whether this is not rather 
that morbid thirst for stimulating drinks, which is 
manifested fully as often in a mind distempered by 


structure, and determines what ornaments, and 
what proportions ought to be changed. But here 
he stops—he goes no further—he never accom- 
plishes what he has designed—he seldom even col- 
lects his materials—he criticises, but he will not 
or can not stop the smallest gap, much less repair 
or replace the edifice. The true reason of this 
failure, of this short-coming, (if I may venture 
upon the dangerous experiment of borrowing a 
word from our Methodist brethren,) indubitably is, 
that his own views have not yet attained definite 
shape—he is conscious of much to be developed, 
much to be added, much to be altered, but his con- 
sciousness does not migrate into action, nor pro- 
duce in him that fixed knowledge and creative vigor 
which would enable him to achieve that of which 
now he only dreams. There is still wanting to 
him the vital and vivifying energy—the pectus di- 
vinius—which would impel him to its accomplish- 
ment, and which getius would soon experience— 
were it not that his hour has not yet come. 

The utmost that has hitherto been attempted has 
been a barren and futile effort to anticipate the 
execution of that of which time is the principal 
cause, if not the sole parent. A great man may 
exert a wonderful influence upon his age—he may 
effect mighty and beneficial changes in old institu- 
tions, or may introduce new systems and subvert 








constant excitement, as“in a body corrupted by 
habitual intoxication. And, if we should deter- 
mine such to be the significance of this phenome- 
non, we must interpret analogously the many para- 
doxical views and extravagant fancies of our re- 
cent literature, and its constant and uneasy strain- 
ing after effect. But we may notice a dissatisfac- 
tion in the most eminent authors—each in his own 
department—with all that his predecessors have 
transmitted to him. Much of this, doubtless, will 
and may be attributed to that perverse love of con- 
tradistinction which characterizes all the children 
of Adam, and that hope of establishing a claim to 
originality by attacking received notions, and oblit- 
erating old landmarks. But this explanation is 
not co-extensive with the phenomena to be ac- 
counted for—there is more still left behind to de- 
mand further interpretation. In this I see the 
early indications of an effort to project themselves 
beyond the beaten circle within which they have 
been tethered. Although seeing their models in 
their precursors, drawing their inspiration from 
them, and frequently adhering to a servile imita- 
tion of them, recent authors evince a strong dispo- 
sition to give some proof, however slight, of that 
independence after which they sigh. Each con- 
vinced, rather by an unrecognized instinct than a 
conscious scrutiny, of the ruinous condition of those 
temples, in which he, in common with others, has 
been worshipping, taiks. of rebuilding, or at least 
repairing them, points out the corrections to be 
made in the ground plan, suggests additions to the 


antiquated fallacies. But he requires two power- 
ful auxiliaries for his ministers—times and circum- 
stances. He can not produce any great result 
without his lot has fallen upon times suitable for 
the dissemination of his views, so that those whoin 
he addresses may be a fit audience for their recep- 
tion; and he must have favorable circumstances 
combining together to render their adoption prac- 
ticable and expedient, before they can become 
firmly rooted, and bear any mature or perennial 
fruit. Whoever, ignorant of this universal law of 
the human career, endeavors to anticipate—(how 
serviceable would be the antique word prevent, for 
such anticipation acts as a retardation and res- 
traint)—whoever, I say, anticipates the due season 
for renovating a falling system, or substituting a 
new one in place of the old, will surely fail, and 
neither attain the accomplishment of his desires, 
nor achieve any thing to merit that they should 
have been realized. Man and the world act and 
react upon each other in such a potent but myste- 
rious way, that the great man is produced for the 
times, and exists only when the crisis requires it. 
Nec deus intersit, &c., may be a precept in dra- 
matic composition, but it should be converted into 
an affirmation to asseverate one of the laws of hu- 
manity. It would seem as if the highest finish 
and perfection could not be given to a man even of 
boundless intellect, but by the very times which 
demand that he should display his powers under 
some definite and peculiar type for their benefit. 
It is shrewdly hinted by Carlyle that this is the era 
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of Bobissimus Quidam, E'sqg.—we may hope that 
this day is passing away, but it has not yet gone. 
We could not, if what 1 have just said be true, 
have expected hitherto for any great success on 
the part of those who have indicated their dissat- 
isfaction with existing systems. What would have 
been their fate if they had made any deliberate, 
though premature attempt, to do the work which | 
the future has reserved for the past, may be learnt 
from the fortune of those who have in former days 
fallen victims to the sameerror. They were thrown 
rudely as a wreck upon the strand,—they tried to 
usurp the office of Time—to snatch the sceptre | 
from his grasp—to supplant in the exercise of his'| 
most holy functions the universal arbiter of change, 
and the old God has passed them ruthlessly by, and 
relates little of their struggles, their aspirations, 
or their existence to a future age. Who knows 
any thing of Cesalpini, Telesio, or Patrizzi? but 
who has not been familiar from boyhood with the 
venerated name of Bacon? 

These random reflections may possibly explain 
many of the phenomena of our literature, and illus- 
trate its present condition. They will explain, 
in some degree, its feverish restlessness—its spas- 
modic activity—its expansiveness, frequently gro- 
tesque—its conscious insufficiency—its unavailing 
effort at original development—and the scantiness 
of its matured fruits. They may serve, at any 
rate, to remove any discouragement, which might 
otherwise arise, from observing, that, in the at- 
tempts hitherto made to regenerate particular de- 
partments of literature and science, nothing satis- 
factory has been achieved. We may even assume 
this as an evidence that something will be accom- 
plished before long. We are moving towards a 
definite goal; impelled along, blindly, it is true, 
at present, and coerced by unseen influences of 
which, for the most part, we are unconscious. It 
is useless as yet to run, when we do not know 
where we must run to: for the goal, though fixed, 
is still invisible—it is still below the horizon. We 
must float with the stream for awhile, for we have 
no magnet at hand, and we know not the points of 
the compass. But, as there is a current, it must 
flow into some ocean or inland sea—thither is our 
destination. When we discover our bearings, we 
may use helm, oar and sail—steam, too, if it be- 
liketh us—but, until then, we can only note the coun- 
try through which we pass, and the stray flowers 
that wave over our rivulet, or prepare ourselves for 
the reception of fuller knowledge, and for its due 
appreciation and employment afier it has been 
imparted. 

You may ask me, my dear sir, if we are to re- 
cognize this brightening prospect for literature, 
and can we do nothing to facilitate or hasten its 
approach. Is there no mode of preparing man- 





kind for a redintegration of letters, and of modify- 
ing the characteristics of the times so as to expe- 





dite its arrival, or ensure its success ? Certaitly 
there must be. I should agree with you in your 
conclusion. I might think it requisite to restrain any 
general inference by sundry limitations, but I should 
most heartily assent to the faith you would thus 
advocate. But I must not now discuss this point, 
there are other topics to be previously examined : 
and, moreover, after having written you this long 
and rambling epistle, 1 have reason to fear that you 
may consider *‘ my line upon !ine and precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little,” as having 
swollen to most dropsical proportions. I must, 
therefore, secure your attentive ear on some other 
occasion, by bringing my letter to an abrupt elose, 
and assuring you that 
I remain, wy dear sir, 
With much esteem and regard, 
Your obliged and obd’t servant, 
Georce Frepericx Hovmes. 


Orangeburgh, S. C. 








TO MARY. 


BY J. STRONG RICE. 


I'll ever be thy friend, Mary, 
And ever love thy smile, 
And never will offend, Mary, 

Thy artlessness with guile. 


I'll ever be sincere, Mary, 
In what I say to thee, 

And never cause a tear, Mary, 
To leave thy deep blue e’e. 


I sometimes think you might, Mary, 
Have flown here from the sky, 
So holy is the light, Mary, 
Of thy cerulean eye. 


And when my sleep is sweet, Mary, 
I sometimes think I see 

A host of spirits meet, Mary, 
Of face and form like thee. 


I see them in the light, Mary, 
On fleecy clouds they ride, 
Their zephyr steeds to sight, Mary, 
Are viewless as they glide. 


With coronal and wreath, Mary, 
Of sweetest summer flowers 

They strew thy path and breathe, Mary, 
*“* Long life and rosy hours.” 


It gives me very joy, Mary, 
To know thee Heaven’s child, 
I have been when a boy, Mary, 
But never have beguiled. . 


New Haven, Conn. 
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BURNS. 


There is a lesson of pleasing instruction in the 
varied forms and fortunes of human greatness. 
When the world is in commotion—when nations 
are the sport of foreign wars or intestine cabal, 
the conquering chieftain, or the cunning statesman 
may compel our startled admiration, while he is 
watching, perhaps, like a hungry bird of prey, to 
seize upon the torn and palpitating State. When 
some fearful moral evil must be cured, the Re- 
former comes forth as the special minister of 
Providence; and we look with silent awe, to see 
the workings of his stern and lofty mind, as he 
tramples on every obstacle, and strides on to the 
fulfilment of his destiny. But the Poet, whose 
bosom swells with all the manly virtues, and the 
gentle, generous affections—whose soul, like a 
richly tuned harp changes the common winds of 
life into sweetest music,—the Poet comes abroad to 
stir from their secret fountains the softer sympa- 
thies of man’s nature: and as he struggles on 
through the sorrows and entanglements of life, 
and dies, perhaps, in utter desolateness and neglect, 
tears mingle with our reverence and love. 

Sach in the lofty sublimity and deep, tender 
beauty of his spirit—such in the sadness of his 
brief but glorious career was Robert Burns. Cheer- 
less poverty was the companion of his youth; 
Toil and sorrow waited ever in his pathway; but 
Nature, by the richness of her benefactions, made 
ample amends for Fortune’s smiles; and Genius, 
that owns no localities, was with the Rustic in his 
darksome drudgery, and from the midst of his deep 
obscurity broke forth, at length, upon the world in 
a serene, majestic brightness, which men gazed on 
with wonder and with tears. 

Themes for the muse had not, indeed, been 
wanting in the land of Wallace and Bruce. Scot- 
land was full of the grand and the lovely in nature, 
and of all the nobler and the softer virtues which 
lift up and beautify humanity. There were the 
fields of battle where the tide of invasion had been 
beaten back, and there rested the ashes of patriots 
who had nobly drawn the steel for their country 
and fallen in her defence. ‘There towered in stern 
sublimity the rngged mountains and the wild hang- 
ing woods; there slept in quiet, peaceful beauty 
the calm lakes : and amidst them all there flourished, 
in perennial richness, those deep and pure affec- 
tions of the heart which flow out in a thousand 
streams to brighten and adorn the field of life. And 
Poets, too, of power and beauty had been there : 
bot Scottish scenery and Scottish life were never 
fitly sung ’till the wild sounding lyre of the Plough 
Boy was heard on the banks of his own native 
Doon, where the songs of his loves, his hopes and 
his sorrows were singing themselves in strains of 





We are not, of course, to compare the fitful, hur- 
ried outburstings of Burns’ untaught genius with 
the elegant long-labored efforts of Pope, or the 
heavenward sketches of Milton’s diviner spirit. 
No—the full fountains from which they drank so 
freely were sealed against him and such as him. 
But the expanse of heaven was over him; the 
broad world of nature and manhood was around 
him, and it was enough. ‘Thrown, as he was, into 
the very bosom of nature, from her alone he sought 
his inspiration and his themes. Under her gui- 
dance, he touched his artless harp, and there came 
forth those notes of melting melody which were 
to find a quick response in human bosoms. His 
poetry is but the gushing forth of his own swelling 
emotions; and whether he describes those scenes 
of home devotion from which ‘‘ Old Scotia’s gran- 
deur springs”’—those sweet scenes of piety and 
love and peace, or kindles into phrenzy in the 
memory of the deeds of Bannogkburn—whether 
he utters forth the felt language of joyous rapture, 
the sublime wailings of his woe, or the cherished 
enthusiasm of soft, sweet sadness—he finds a ready 
witness in the ever varying moods of man’s heart. 

What Burns might have been, in circumstances 
less adverse, we can not tell: but there is enough 
to excite our warmest admiration while we con- 
template him the Poet or the man. At one time 
we see him toiling, by day, “behind his plough 
upon the mountain side,” and at evening, sitting 
alone beneath the hawthorn shade, or wandering 
and musing upon the braes of his loved rivers; at 
another time standing upright, as if at home, amidst 
the loftiest, coolest spirits of Scotland’s capital, 
astounding them all by the force and fire of his 
genius, convulsing them by the rough floods of his 
merriment, or wringing delicious tears from their 
eyes by the impassioned pathos of his feeling. 
Now he is borne away headlong by the tide of mad, 
blind passion, and again bowed down to the very 
earth in pungent sorrow and remorse. At one 
time his self-forgetting sympathies flow out over 
all his suffering fellows, or his pitying thoughts are 
fixed upon the poor wounded hare, or the “ wee 
sleeket, cowering, timorous beastie” which his 
plough share has unhoused ;—and again, though half 
starved, he spurns from him alike the narrow sug- 
gestions of selfish interest, and the wretched, pat- 
ronizing “insolence of condescension.” In his 
poetry, as in his life, are seen a warm, overflowing 
heart which in its embraces took in all the dwell- 
ers upon earth; a sterling honest worth which 
poverty could not debase; a proud Scotch spirit 
which oppression could never subdue. 

He had his faults, and keen eyed envy saw them 
to his hurt. He had his virtues too ; and the long- 
coming judgment of an after and calmer age has at 
length silenced forever the wild clamorings of shrill- 
mouthed malice. 





rich immortal melody through his soul. 





Penury depressed and chilled his spirit, and the 
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world refused to know his inward worth. Dark 
clouds of sorrow thickened round him while he 
lived—and the few brief gleams of light which 
broke in, sometimes, like blessed sunshine, on his 
soul, served but to make the gloom more gloomy 
as they disappeared. When earthly hope was 
gone, and to the many poisoned arrows rankling in 
his heart was added the crowning pang of cold 
neglect, death opened for him the only gate of de- 
liverance ; and the world saw too late that one of 
its gentlest, noblest spirits had passed away beyond 
the reach of its sympathies forever. 

There needs no commendation of his writings ; 
for a charm which cannot pass away is in them and 
they can not die—through the wild glens of his 
native land, and beside the rivers, consecrated by 
his muse; amidst the splendor and refinement of 
palaces, in the straw-roofed cottage of the peasant, 
and in the cloistered cell of the Philosopher alike, 
the Ploughman Poet will be known and loved as 
one of nature’s gifted ones, while the language in 
which he wrote shall endure. 

Nay—while the thistle blooms upon the moun- 
tains, or waves in the breeze upon the banner of his 
country—while the ‘sweet Afton,” the “clear 
winding Devon” and the “ Bonny Doon” send on 
their sparkling waters, while Scotia’s bright blue 
Locks shall reflect to heaven her pure sky and her 
heathery hill-tops, thousands will thrill and melt at 
the poesy, and thousands more will shed their tears 
upon the grave of Robert Burns. J. M. B. 





ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The defective system, (if that word may be justly 
applied to it,) of English Orthography has long 
been a reproach to this truly noble language. 
Changes in the mode of spelling have from time 
to time been made, but they have as ofien been 
from bad to worse as from bad to good ; thus, since 
the period when the Bible was translated into En- 
glish, the word plow has. been altered to plough and 
cloke to cloak. In some words, the spelling has 
been amended, as in wagon, formerly spelt with 
two g's; but as baggage retains both, the alteration 
is likely to occasion an improper way of spelling 
both words. What can be more absurd than that 
the letters ough should represent seven distinct 
sounds, as is shown by the following lines written 
by the late Condy Raguet ? 

« Though the tough cough and hieccough plough me through, 
O’er life’s dull lough my course I'll still pursue.” 

No reason can be given why the letter i should 
occur in the last syllable of sach words as believe, 
conceive, &c., nor why it should precede the e in 
believe, relieve and grieve, whilst it follows it in 
conceive, deceive, perceive and receive. 

A reform of our spelling would be attended with 
many advantages. It would abridge the labor of 
foreigners and children in acquiring the language ; 
it would shorten the process of writing and print- 
ing, and save ink and paper now uselessly con- 
sumed. ’ 


An amendment of our orthography would require 
three things : ~. 

First. The removal of all letters not sounded. 

Secondly. The substitution of letters that are sounded 
for those that are not; and 

Thirdly. The removal of letters not sounded, and the 
substitution of those that are for those that are not, when 
needed, in the same word. 

In the present paper a number of words will be 
given to illustrate the first of the above proposed 
changes. It would be easy to enlarge the list, but 
it has been preferred to present only Such words 
as are in most common use. 

Amended Spelling. Present Spelling. 
ar instead of are 
ad <9 add 
acheve s achieve 
agil - agile 
buty “6 beauty 
beleve $s beliéve 
bereve ee bereave 
helo “6 below 
bo (for shooting) “ bow 
bou (of a tree) ” bough 
blo és blow 
bom “ bomb 
breth “ breath 
def “ deaf 
deth “s death 
deceve és deceive 
dum “ dumb 
erth 6 earth 
flo “ flow 
gant “ gaunt 
genuin 4 genuine 
giv “ give 
greve “ grieve 
gro ” grow 
hant as haunt 
hav 66 have 
hefer 6 heifer 
herse a4 hearse 
herth oS hearth 
heven “ heaven 
heve és heave 
hi “6 high 
hons “ house 
jant “ jaunt 
jelus* - jealous 
ke * key 
li “ lie 
liv a live 
makrel “ mackerel 
marage % marriage 
ne “ knee 
ni - nigh 
nokt « knock 
num a numb 
onor ” honor 
perceve * perceive 
plaster . plaister 
plum " plumb 
receve ” receive 
ryme s rhyme 
sege ' siege 
se ” see 
siv a sieve 
sno a snow 
te m tea 
thi thigh 
tho ae though 
thru “ through 
thro “ throw 
u e yout 

W. D. 

* The o should be omitted in the Jast syllable of all 
words ending in ous, as famous, gracious, various, vir- 
tuous, &c., &c. 

+ The c should be omitted wherever it precedes a k, as 
in rock, block, brick, stick, &c.. &c. 

t Many of the words in the column of “ amended spell- 
ing” may obviously be still farther shortened, with equal 





propriety.—[ Ed. Mess. 
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LOVE SKETCHES. 


She was most gifted ; sad it is, 
Such powers to profane— 

Her spirit knelt to worldliness 
The restless and the vain. 
There was a studied witchery 
About her beauty now, 

And lovely was the snowy white 
Of her fair and faultless brow. 


Now every tone was musical 
And every movement grace, 
But oh! it was a grief to me 
To look upon her face. 

So much of purer feeling lost, 
No polish could replace, 

So much of life’s diviner light 
Departed without trace! 


There were gorgeous summer vines curtaining 
the open window, from which the soft, sweet eyes 
of Bertha Vernon were looking thoughtfully forth, 
over a varied and “ most living landscape.” The 
gentle wind just stirred the bright ringlets of her 
long fair hair, and summoned to her cheek the deli- 
cate rose-hue which for months had been banished 
by the continual presence of suffering. She had 
been ill, very ill, and to expect her restoration, had 
for awhile seemed like hoping against hope, but 
youth is strong in endurance, and it was not willed 
that one so well beloved, should die so soon. Ber- 


tha had been always an affectionate and gentle 
child, and she had grown to girlhood with all her 
Not a voice spoke to her, 
that did not grow kinder as it greeted her, and none 
could look without friendly interest on one whose 
heart was so full of spontaneous tenderness for all 
things living. Very lovely had been her tranquil 
and happy existence, and like awakening from the 
fearful phantasies of some painful dream, seemed 


dearest ties unbroken. 


her arising from the sombre visions of sickness. 


She gazed around her, and every object shone with 
a new brightness, each tone of nature had acquired 
a strange and peculiar melody, and the glad, rejoi- 


neath its depressing burdens, and she almost la- 

mented the loving solicitude that had lengthened 

an experience so fraught with perplexities and re- 

gret ; for we know not what we do, nor what heavy 

griefs we pray for, in asking that life may be pro- 

longed. 

The last rays of the declining sun were lighting 

the view on which Bertha gazed, and nothing was 

there to mar its peaceful loveliness. A soft smile 

rose to her lip—the smile that comes when we look 

on those we love best—as she observed two per- 

sons slowly traversing the shaded avenue leading 

to her home. They were a lady and gentleman, 

and “both were young, and one was beautiful.” 

An artist would have paused enraptured before the 

stately and queen-like witchery of Clara Vernon’s 
face, and every movement—every attitude of her 
faultless form, was replete with the self-possessed 

and peerless grace of one who had made fascina- 
tion an absorbing and successful study. ‘There was 
nothing simply natural about her, but a nature in 
itself attractive, had been guided, not altered, and 
the final effect of such tutoring was so beautiful, 
that the most fastidious forgot to censure. ‘There 
were lofty and glowing thoughts too, in the aspi- 
ring spirit of the proud beauty, and the eye whose 
flashing was so dazzling and lustrous, the lip whose 
gay smile was so winning, told eloquently of a mind 
whose dreamings were of no common character, 
and a heart whose impulses were the rebellious and 
impetuous ones, out of which are the issues of life. 
The looks her companion bent on her were full of 
ardent admiration, but it was the open and undis- 
guised approval of brotherly tenderness, not the 
subdued and- timid reverence of a lover’s gaze. 
Their conversation had been quiet and cheerful, 
and those who had listened to their careless words 
would have little imagined that Clara Vernon had 
ever been more to her friend than a kind and sym- 
pathizing sister. Yet the period had been when 
Charles Herbert had no other vision, than the beau- 
tiful face beside him, when she had been to him 
the perfect embodiment of all life’s fairest things, 


cing earth never appeared half so beautiful as now, |and he had loved her wildly and fervently as boy- 


in its glorious crimson robe of evening sunshine. 
It is a solemn thing, to have heen on the very brink 


hood ever loves its first enchantress. He had 
told his tenderness too, and the denial that answer- 


of the grave, hovering, as it were, between two|ed it had been cold and guarded, for Clara was ex- 


existences, and then unexpectedly restured to the 


acting, enthusiastic and ambitious, and Herbert 


world, and we pity the hearts for whom such events | had little to proffer then, but a warm, true heart, 


have no spiritual and enduring lesson, and who go/and a future filled with many hopes. 
back to flutter again in their idle frivolity without 
oné higher thought of their own increased respon- 
sibilities, or a single improving reflection on the 


These were 
not enough to satisfy a nature craving the glitter- 
ing and ostentatious realities of the world, and 
Clara’s rejection, though graciously worded, had 


deep realities of life and futurity. Forsuch, there | been calm and decisive. 


is little hope ; heaven help them in their dark and 


shadowy days!—But Bertha’s was not one o 


these, and there were pure and prayerful theughts in 


Now three years had elapsed, and Herbert's 
f| position was in-every respect altered. He had 
won an enviable reputation as a promising member 


the bright young spirit that had soared so near to/of the bar, and had unexpectedly inherited wealth ; 


heaven. 
for her, when her soul grew sad and languid be 


Vou. X—69 





Ah! there were long years yet in store) but the rapt devotion of old times had faded away 


-' with them, and the more trariquil affection of his 
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deeper feelings and maturer judgment had been 
Jaid at a gentler shrine. 

He had met Bertha in a distant city, where she 
had been residing for the completion of her educa- 
tion ; they had there revived the intimate acquaint- 
ance of their childhood, and he was now her ac- 
cepted and acknowledged lover. Of his former 
attachment to Clara, Bertha knew nothing, and no 
voice had spoken more cordial gratulation and ap- 
proval of his choice, than that of his early love. 
To Bertha, with her sweet and confiding disposi- 
tion, her pure, self-forgetting nature, this new tie 
was the bright realization of all her spirit hoped 
for, and there was not one sullying trace of calcu- 
lating worldliness in the deep tenderness that re- 
sponded to Herbert’s with a child’s true and un- 
doubting reliance. Her health, which for several 
months had been precarious, alone prevented their 
immediate marriage, and perhaps her fragility, and 
the consciousness of her having patiently suffered 
so much, lent a softness and anxious solicitude to 
Herbert’s feelings which rendered them doubly pre- 
cious. 

There is nothing in moral existence more touch- 
ingly beautiful, than the uncomplaining endurance 
of suffering in youth. In maturer years, we learn 
from observation, if not from actual experience, to 
anticipate pain in some one of its unnumbered 
forms ; we are then less prone to express our emo- 
tions, or to expect the sympathy of those around 
us, and we feel that silent calmness is the wisest 
and best philosophy. But it is difficult for the 
young to realize this, and it is a hard thing for the 
warm, wild impulse to be subdued and deadened 
in its earliest spring, for the elastic step to grow 
prematurely slow and languid, and yet for the heart 
to maintain its patient tranquillity, and the true soul 
to look hopefully upward and be strong. 

Herbert had mingled much with society, and 
though young had looked often on the dimmer side 
of human nature. There was to him a peculiar in- 
terest in the innocent freshness of Bertha’s being, 
and something sweet in the unshadowed hopes of one 
for whom the hereafter seemed filled with bright- 
ness and for whom life was now unfolding its love- 
liest leaves. 

Youth! the true and holy and evanescent! hea- 
ven-sent is the magical witchery that makes thee 
beautiful, that paints the present with dream-like 
happiness, and tints the future with radiant and vi- 
sionary promise.. Soon thou Jeavest us with all 
thine enchantment; we miss thy presence and yet 
know not when was thy farewell. We only mourn- 
fully feel that thou hast departed from our lot, for- 
ever, and we go wearily onward, heart-sore pil- 
grims to a darker and sadder time, and the past 
whose reality was so brilliant, grows dim upon our 
pathway, till remembrance ‘is all shadow. Then 
the responsibilitiesyithe trials, the endurances of 
humanity press hedvily upon us, truths arise, one 





after another, gloomily around us; cares gather, 
that forsake us not; the hopes that gladdened the 
hereafter depart from the earth, to brighten a far- 
ther futurity; the step that was lightest becomes 
languid, and life is a sorrow to the soul. Thrice 
blessed are the ones who never experience this 
inevitable change, but lie down to sleep with un- 
tainted spirits, and pass gently from their youth, to 
heaven. And blessed, too, are they who love the 
young, and deal kindly with their frivolities and 
failings ; for cold words fall bitterly on the gay, im- 
petuous heart, and the season comes to us all 
when such things are regrets, when it is a pleasure 
to recall the gladness we have conferred, and a 
pain to remember its reverse, and when a kind look 
and tender word are among the soul's recorded 
treasures. 

There was something amounting almost to reve- 
rence in the deferential nature of Bertha’s affection 
for her sister. In her eyes, Clara’s appearance 
and character were equally faultless, and the im- 
perious selfishness, the dictatorial manner too often 
apparent in Clara’s daily conduct, seemed to her 
judgment only the involuntary result of a supe- 
riority not to be doubted, nor denied. Dispositions 
like Bertha’s, simple, yet refined, timid to excess, 
but capable of a moral heroism stronger souls 
would shrink from, meet us rarely in the world; 
we turn tothem as the desert wanderer pauses 
when the green place greets him in the wilderness, 
the pure fountains of their thoughts refresh and 
cheer us; they bear our memories to the time of 
our own early innocence, and awaken a deeper 
veneration, and truer appreciation for the diviner 
tendencies still lingering amid the mysteries of 
humanity. 

A smile lent its sunny and exquisite light to 
Clara’s face as she left the lovers alone that even- 
ing, but it soon disappeared, and sadness, vague, 
indefinable, and irrepressible lay heavily on her 
reflections as she sat languidly in her chamber, with 
her writing on the table before her. An expres- 
sion of irony and bitterness glanced across her 
countenance, as she idly and carelessly turned over 
the closely covered leaves, where it has long been 
her habit to record the trivial events and emotions 
that marked her every day experience,—those tri- 
fles which make up woman’s life, and decide her 
final destiny. She had been accustomed for seve- 
ral years, regularly to trace these pages, and there 
was a sad contrast between the childish confidence 
and impetuous hopefulness of the early records, 
and the prematurely heart-worn, depressed, disap- 
pointed tone, evinced in the later ones. And yet, 
the circumstances around her were prosperous and 
brilliant; she had never known a severe sorrow, 
there were many who praised her, and one or two 
who sincerely loved. She was beautiful, gifted, 
cultivated and intellectual; the world, whose ap- 
plause she worshipped, had bowed down in admi- 
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ration to her, and thus far, her footsteps had only 
pressed on flowers. Then, what needed she? Ah! 
questioner ! if thou hast ever felt the total insuffi- 
ciency of these things for happiness, if when ac- 
tual blessings and pleasures were brightest, thy 
soul has still burningly thirsted fur something en- 
during and beyond them all, if the time has been 
to thee when no aims were thine but those of the 
earth, then look into thine own heart, and read its 
mournful memories, and thou art answered! Turn 
we now to a few of these hasty pencillings of a 
proud and restless and craving intellect. 

“ The night, starry and tranquil and full of beau- 
tiful visions as a poet’s slumber, is resting on the 
summer-robed earth. Nota cloud is on the hea- 
vens, not a shadow flits over the innumerable stars 
that are looking down so placidly on this troubled 
world. I have no sympathy with this perfect 
peacefulness ; a cloud would seem to me a friend. 
lt was an idle, but elevating faith, that mortal des- 
tiny was traced unalterably in yon bright leaves; 
and fraught with holy and bewildering mystery 
must have been the lives of those whose days were 
passed in dreaming, and who, in the solemn depths 
of night, strove to reveal the unreadable histories 
written for eternity on the sky. Vain was the 
creed, but yet not vainer than many an one whose 
beginning and ending is here ; and oh! how fall of 
inspiration, passing the power of language to de- 
pict, must have been the ever upward hopes and 
illusions of the astrologers of old. They had a 
perpetual aim in existence, an aim unrealized and 
unattainable, but deceiving pleasantly and com- 
pletely to the last. And is not this, the foundation 
of human happiness? if, in truth, humanity and 
happiness have any thing incommon. How many 
real blessings would J willingly and rejoicingly re- 
linquish for a permanent motive in life, however 
delusive. But it is my misfortune to view all 
things vaguely ; to be ever longing, aspiring, seek- 
ing—for I know not what. What a waste of ener- 
gy is my daily existence, what a continual fritter- 
ing away of time, opportunity and talent. And 
yet, how can I avoid it? There is little scope for 
woman’s ambition, and the world proffers nothing 
that harmonizes with mine. I hear praises of the 
great and gifted, and the approval lavished upon 
them stirs my very soul with the deep, wild pining 
that such commendations might be my reward. 
Little prospect have J of fulfilling such eager yearn- 
ing ; for I am too impetuous, too impatient, to be as- 
siduous. The labor requisite to attain distinction, 
would embitter every moment, and literary fame 
is at once the most toilsome, and the only enduring 
one now attainable by my sex. Well were it with 
me, could I but learn to toil and be patient, ‘ to 
labor and to wait !’ 


“* My heart is troubled, for I have heard to day the 


ment in a girl's life, when she hears a lover's dec- 
laration of affection, for her thoughts go forth to 
the future with new vividness, and she learns to 
realize her woman’s lot. The clouds or sunbeams 
of many after years, lie hoarded in the decisions 
of such brief instants. ‘True and impassioned 
were the earnest professions I have heard, yet they 
have been breathed, and listened to, in vain. And 
am I so wedded to my idle, ambitious dreams, that 
a love so beautiful as his should be rejected, even 
while valued too well? And yet such rejection is 
better for us both; for I am not fitted to enjoy the 
tranquil pleasures of Herbert's lot, and he, amid the 
duties of his profession, will speedily cease to la- 
ment the loss of his boyhood’s love. I write coldly, 
calmly, but my spirit grows faint, and hope dies 
within me, as I remember, and then look onward. 
But my era of romance has departed, if indeed, it 
ever had existence; I can not live without the ex- 
citement of public admiration and envy. I stand 
on the ashes of love, and now the world, the active, 
restless, rewarding world, must be my atoning fu- 
ture !” 

Alas! young dreamer! thou knowest not what 
thou askest, in seeking the rewards the world ever 
giveth to those who trust in it! 


Jane TayLtoze WortTHINGTON. 
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“ Love! how pass the weary hours, 
Since | parted from thy side?” 
Dearest! when thy own lov’d flowers 
Sweetest breathe at even-tide, 

There I wander, thoughtful now, 
Weaving garlands for thy brow ; 

But the rosy wreath I twine 

Droops, like every joy of mine? 

“ Happy ?” Yes, a tear is stealing, 
Which | would not have thee see! 
Much, too much, the heart revealing— 
Happy? yes, I think of thee! 


“Love! how pass the weary hours, 
Since I parted from thy side?” 
Dearest! in our rural bowers, 
Where the sportive wood-nymphs hide ; 
Underneath the ancient tree; 
Where I oft reclin’d with thee, 

Or, in musing mood, I rove, 

Sadly through the dark pine grove, 
Hush’d my soul, in deep devotion, 
While the solemn blast comes o’erx, 
Sinking, swelling, like the occan, 
Heard along a distant shore. 


“Love! where pass the weary hours 
Since 1 parted from thy side?” 
Where we cull’d the sweetest flowers, 
Asking, wishing nought beside. 





warm avowal of a tenderness whose silent presence 
has long been around me. It is an important mo- 











Bending o’er the cool, clear stream 
Where we watch’d the ripples play ; 
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Sounds, as sweet as fancy’s dream 
Follow where it glides away. 
Sweeter far the quick, low beating 
Of a heart no longer near ! 

Or the whisper’d hope of meeting 
Telling each how each was dear. 


“Loved one! who will shelter thee, 
Since I’m parted from thy side?” 
Dearest! One hath said to me, 
“Come, in my pavilion hide !” 
And, beneath his folded wing, 
Safely now I sit and sing, 
Waiting ’till a brighter day 
Soothe my sorrows all away. 
Hither, when thy heart is turning 
From a world of toil unblest, 
Hither come! my sun is yearning 
For its long-forgotten rest ! 





MAY DAY. 


A VILLAGE TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


May Day is past; but it may be well now to revive it, 
and to dispel the oppressive glow of Summer, by renewing, 
as it were, the smiles and freshness of “ Ethereal Mild- 
ness.” Perhaps, too, we owe it to the young of the nume- 
rous families, into which the Messenger goes ; and to those 
who, though called upon to “put away childish things,” 
will not let even the Dog star’s fervor dry up the May- 
flowers of youth in their hearts. 


“* Neque semper arcum 
Tendit Apollo.” 


Should the “ village tale’ sadden any by the reflection 
that life passes, as the Spring, they may be reassured by 
the “ Addresses,” to be gay and happy, while they are in- 
nocent.—[ Ed. Mess. 


“Oh! I am so glad, I am so glad!” exclaimed 
Lucy Ashly, a lovely, blooming girl, with great 
animation ; “I am so glad to-morrow is the first of 
May !” 

“Indeed,” said Harriet Love, the eldest of a 
little coterie of boarding misses, pettishly, I don’t 
care about it—we shall have no coronation, and so 
Tdon’t care. 1 wonder why Mr. Thornton didn’t 
Jet us have one. You know how delightful it was 
last year. Mary Harris was Queen—how beauti- 
ful she looked, and I was one of the maids of 
honor.” 

“‘ Who besides?” inquired Lucy Ashly. 

“There was myself”— 

“ Oh!” said the little group laughing, “ you have 
counted yourself.” 

“Well, I'll begin with Susan Jones.” 

“ How many were there t” said Lucy Ashly. 

“There were eight, let me see; Susan Jones 
was one,” at the same time pressing her thumb, 
successively, on each finger, with a corresponding 
nod of the head, ‘“* Caroline March was two, Helen 
McAllister was three, Ann Price was four”— 








“ Ann Price, that died last winter?” said Lucy. 

“ Oh, yes—but don’t interrupt me. Jane Smith 
was five, Catherine Hope was six, Eudosia Fry 
seven, and I made eight.” 

“Where did you have it ?” inquired Lucy. 

“Oh! in that delightful grove that overlooks the 
village, under those tall oaks that seem almost to 
reach the skies. We had a beautiful bower, co- 
vered with all kinds of flowers, for I believe Mrs. 
Home and Mrs. Wise sent every one in their gar- 
den—so did all the other ladies; and we went in 
procession with a band of music before us. Mamma 
said we looked so pretty as we wound around the 
hill—and we had such a long table, filled with every 
thing that was good. I thought 1 should never 
eat enough, and I carried home my bag full to little 
Bill and Sam.” 

* Well,” said a little girl who had hitherto been 
silent, ‘I wish we could have a coronation. I 
do not care about eating, lam always too much 
pleased to think about it, and Mamma will never let 
me carry home any thing in my bag, but I love to 
see the company, and hear the fine music, and we 
always dress so pretty, you know.” 

* Well,” said Lucy, “if we can’t have a coro- 
nation, we must have some fun.” 

““T am sure,” said one of the girls, “ we have 
no holiday to-morrow, so I must get my lesson. 
Hush talking, do hush girls, and let us get our 
lessons.” 

With this, she put her hands on her ears, and 
waving to and fro, began loudly to con her morning’s 
task. 

“Oh!” said Lucy after a pause, as if she had 
been pondering on some great and weighty matter, 
and with the vivacity of one who has suddenly hit 
on some new pleasure, “let us try our fortunes.” 

“Oh, yes”—said all, with rapturous delight, 
“do let us try our fortunes.” 

“ But, Lucy, how can we try them ?” 

“‘ By taking a looking glass and holding it over 
the well. Ma says she tried hers when a girl and 
saw Pa in the glass.” 

“Lame! I never heard of such a thing,” ex- 
claimed they. 

‘Well I have, often enough,” said Harriet Love, 
but here is Miss Julia—let us ask her to join us.” 
At this time, a young lady entered the room. She 
was two or three years their senior, tall and grace- 
ful in her movements, and with a face of peculiar 
sweetness and expression. ‘“ Miss Julia, Miss 
Julia,” cried they vociferously, each trying to be 
the first to speak, “ Will you try your fortune to- 
morrow! Do, now—oh! please do, ‘tis the first of 
May, and you can see who you are going to marry.” 

“ You silly things,” said she, with a good hu- 
mored smile, “‘ let me go—you had better be get- 
ting your lessons;” and she essayed to pass on; 
but they continued with still greater pertinacity,— 
“Oh, do! Miss Julia, please.” 
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Being unable to overcome’ their importunities, 
and anxious to gratify their childish whim, she 
tacitly consented by asking what was to be done. 
They were all in raptures at her good-natured com- 
pliance, and they kissed her repeatedly. 

“‘ Now girls,” said she, “ you must go to bed. 
Papa (their preceptor,) is quite unwell and says 
he must dispense with prayers... You must not 
make any noise as you pass his room—so good 
night,” kissing each affectionately. 

As she retired, they bade her remember to get 
up very soon, as their success depended on their 
early rising. 

Those gay creatures were up with the dawn, 
with the same buoyant spirits, as on the preceding 
night. They dressed themselves quickly, in a tu- 
mult of delightful anticipation, then gently tapped 
at Julia’s door—‘ Miss Julia,” said they softly, 
but eagerly, “ are you ready ?” 

“Yes,” said she, at the same time unclosing the 
door. 

They silently descended the steps for fear of 
waking those who slept. As they opened the 
large folding doors, the air was fresh and balmy, 
and touched the cheek with beauty’s breath. The 
early spring flowers were shedding their sweetest 
odors; the birds were making compensation for the 
long and dreary winter, and ushering in with their 
most melodious lays, this sweet month.’ May, 
beautiful May—how typical of youth! Just mer- 
ging into life, when first weaving those fantasies 
of hope, those buds and blossoms of the heart, into 
every sweet and varied shape, little dreaming of 
the canker, that preys upon the tender germ, and 
blights the opening blossom. 

They pursued their way, blithe and gay as young 
fawns, laughing and jesting on their coming for- 
tunes. At last, they reached the well, encom- 
passed by a few tall trees. They continued talk- 
ing—but somewhat less volubly, and drew closely 
around, their voices gradually subsiding to occa- 
sional whispers. Each sobered into seriousness— 
“Hush, girls, hush!” whispered Lucy Ashly, 
“speak not a word. Now form the circle, and I 
will act the Sybil.” She left the spot a moment, 
but quickly returned, bearing in her hand a branch, 
which was to serve as a mimic wand. All was 
now profoundly still. Lucy waving her wand, 
walked slow and solemnly around the well seve- 
ral times. At length, in a low but impressive 
voice, she repeated the following lines, (still walk- 
ing slowly around.) 

Sacred, sacred, be the well, 

And potent be the charm, 

And may we see, 

Whate’er it be— 

Whether of good or harm. 

Omzipotent spirit! appear, appear! 

And show thy vaunted power, 

Ans ope to us life’s quaint page, 

At this sweet morning hour. 


This is the morning of our life— 
How quiet and serene ! 

But ere the Noon, or Evening sun, 
What clouds may intervene ! 
Sacred, sacred, be the well, 

And potent be the charm, 

And may we see, 

Whate’er it be, 

Whether of good or harm. 

She ceased—a solemn stillness pervaded the spot. 
Each took the glass in succession ; some returned 
it with a gleam of satisfaction, while others look- 
ed indifferent, or disappointed. At length it came 
to Julia’s turn. She held the mirror with a firm 
grasp, and looked on its polished surface with great 
intensity. She continued gazing longer, much lon- 
ger, than the rest, her color heightening to a beau- 
tiful glow. She suddenly became deadly pale. 
“Miss Julia, dear Miss Julia, what do you see ?” 
exclaimed the astonished girls, in alarm and expec- 
tation—*‘ do tell us what you see.” She trem- 
blingly handed the mirror to the one nearest her 
and silently and dejectedly walked away. Arrived 
at home, Fanny Thornton, her elder sister, made 
some inquiries of the girls respecting their morn- 
ing’s adventure; then turning to Julia said with a 
stnile, ‘* Well, Julia, 1 expect to hear something 
quite romantic from you—pray what did you see ?” 

“Nothing,” said Julia languidly, “nothing Fanny.” 

“T know Miss Julia saw something,” said Lucy 
Ashly, “she turned so pale.” 

Fanny looked at her sister attentively, and per- 
ceived she was wan and agitated. She therefore 
forbore further remarks ; but when at night she was 
alone with Julia, in their little sleeping apartments, 
she importuned her to tell her what she had seen. 

“T know, dear Fanny, you will think me very 
absurd, but nevertheless, I will tell you. I saw, 
dear sister, a grave—yes, an open grave :—and I 
know you will soon be alone, in this little room— 
we shall no more lie side by side. Yes, Fanny, 
you will soon be alone, in our dear little room ; and 
I,” she said with a shudder, “ will be in my little 
narrow home, no covering but the damp, cold earth, 
no shelter but the canopy of heaven. Say, Fanny, 
when the moon shines sweetly, as it is now shi- 
ning, on my lonely grave, say—will you not think 
of me.” 

“ Julia,” said Fanny reproachfully, “don’t talk 
so. I am surprised that you should suffer such tri- 
fles to weigh on your mind. It was, I am cer- 
tain, nothing more than an illusion of your too sen- 
sitive imagination.” 

“It may be so,” said she dejectedly, “I have 
not been well lately. Although | am gay—some- 
times too gay—I often think of dying. I seize 
each innocent pleasure with avidity. I love to 
visit my young friends; and oh! how dearly I love 
you all! bat a cloud, a mist dims the future, that 





future which you, dear sister, think strewed with 
flowers,—I form no such anticipations.” 
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“ Nonsense, Julia, nonsense ;—it is all nonsense,” 
said Fanny with a gaiety she did not feel. “ What 
would Sinclair say to this t you know his visits are 
intended for you, and we shall soon have a wed- 
ding. Let me see,” said she laughingly, “ when 
will it be ?” 

“Never! never!” said Julia emphatically, “he 
may be yours, or Lizzy’s, but never mine.” 

“ Well, well,” said Fanny with a yawn—* we'll 
say no more, I am very sleepy, so good night.” 

The sisters were soon quietly slumbering, with 
brows as calm as the glassy lake untouched by the 
summer’s breath. Julia awoke the next morning, 
cheerful as usual, and with the charming elasticity 
of youth, busied herself with her customary occu- 
pations. Oh! happy period! when the tear is 
soon chased by a smile, when the fountains of sor- 
row are quickly dried by the zephyrs of Hope; or 
when sunbeams soon break through the cloud, ma- 
king all sunshine and gladness. 

One day, a few weeks after this, Julia was sing- 
ing those sweet lines of Mrs. Dana’s— 


“ Shed not a tear o’er your friend’s early bier, 
When | am gone, when I am gone. 

Smile, if the slow tolling bell you should hear, 
When I am gone, when I am gone.” 


Fanny remarked a tear stealing down her fair and 
rounded cheek. Discovering that her sister had 
seen the emotion, Julia said smilingly, ‘ you know, 
Fanny, I am going from home to-morrow, perhaps 
to stay a week ortwo. I can not help feeling a 
little sad when I think of leaving you, although I 
anticipate a great deal of pleasure.” 

* Yes,” said Fanny, “I know you will enjoy 
your visit ; the country is so beautiful at this season: 
and Betty Grafton will make your time so agree- 
able! I wish I was going with you.” 

The next morning the carriage stood at the door. 
Julia kissed her family circle, bidding them a warm 
and affectionate adieu; she stept gaily in, bowing 
and smiling on the loved ones, until they were lost 
to sight. As she was farther and farther removed 
from the village, she threw off the shackles of 
morbid apathy—inohaling the morning breeze laden 
with the fragrance of many flowers, listening to 
the song of many birds, and marking the rich and 
varied landscape. She felt a renovated being— 
she indeed felt the wild delight of a bird let loose. 
Her taste was decidedly rural, and as she alighted 
from the carriage, at Mr. Grafton’s door, she ex- 
claimed, with artless animation, “ Oh! how I love, 
how I do love the country!” Time flew on an- 
gel’s wings ;—she rode, she walked,—she laughed 
and sang with all her heart. How blithe, how 
merry was she! 

She returned to her home, redolent with health 
and joy, the gayest of the family group. The im- 
pression she had received on the first of May had 


ing those gay dreams so natural in the spring time 
of life. ‘ Julia,” said a lady who ealled shortly 
after her return, “ will you walk, it is a charming 
evening, it is also the Sabbath, and I love on such 
evenings, to visit the grave of my dear, my angel 
child.” 

*T too,” said Julia, “love to walk there on the 
Sabbath, when the heart and affections seem sub- 
dued and refined by its holy calm, its consecrated 
stillness. All seems in unison: it is a melancholy 
pleasure to visit the mansions of the dead.” 

While talking over the graves of those whom 
they had known, and sadly commenting on their 
fate, Julia complained of a headache. They re- 
turned, but Julia’s indisposition increased. The 
next morning found her seriously ill; a physician 
was called in, but still she grew worse. A consul- 
tation of several eminent physicians was held, but 
still she was no better. A week passed and but 
little hope was entertained of her recovery; deli- 
rium ensued, and often she talked wildly and incohe- 
rently, of the warning she had received on the first 
of May. She awoke from a pleasant sleep aad 
seemed refreshed. ‘‘ My dear child,” said her 
mother, ‘‘1 know you are better; I know you are, 
tell me my child, my angel, tell me you are better.” 

** Yes, mother, I am better,—I have had such a 
sweet and pleasant dream—a dream of Heaven. 
Your Julia will be cold, cold, when yonder setting 
sun shall have risen again, and when it sets again, 
it will throw its farewell glance on my new made 
bed. Mother I shall sleep then—so sweetly,—I 
am tired now, dear mother, but then—I shall sleep 
so sweetly—sweetly.” She closed her eyes and 
slept forever. 


Winter Brook, Tennessee. M. S. R. 





MAY DAY ADDRESSES. 
INTRODUCTION, 


By the 4th Maid of Honor. 


When the wild-bird spreads its wing, 
When the bee its music hummeth ; 
When the bright and glorious Spring, 
Crown’d with beauty gently cometh, 
Who would not in gladness meet her, 
Sweetly woo and fondly greet her? 


In the valley—on the mountain— 
On the sea—and on the plain; 
By the ripple-running fountain, 
Trills the same delightful strain ; 
Earth with all her thousand voices, 
Bids her welcome and rejoices ! 


Rob’d in beauty bright and beaming, 
Deck'd with jewels rich and rare, 

Pearls of living lustre gleaming, 
’Mid her curls of clustering hair, 





entirely vanished, and she was unconsciously weav- 


On a sunbeam blithe and gay, 
Comes the heauteous month of May! 
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Then, the Fairies woo the flowers ; 
Then, does joy the purest flow ; 
Then, the golden plumag’d hours 
Brightly wing their way below ; 
Then, the wild birds sweetest sing, 
Then, the soul is like the Spring! 


Welcome ye this beauteous day, 
Joy with purest love attend it; 
Here we'll crown a Queen of May, 
Here in sweet communion spend it; 
To all, from each, a welcome meeting ! 
To ONE, from all, a loyal greeting ! 


Third Maid of Honor. 


On this grassy emerald green, 
’Neath this overhanging bow’r, 
Graceful forms of Fairy mien— 
Sported at the midnight hour: 
‘Tis the merry month,” they said, 
“Tis the merry month of May ; 
Now, we'll seek the violet’s bed, 
Now, we'll sing the night away. 


“‘ Who shall be the gentle Queen ? 
Who the mossy throne shall press ? 
Who shall walk.the verdant green, 
And pluck the flow’rs of loveliness ? 
Who, with brow serenely fair, 
Who, with courage true and bold, 
The coronet of flow’rs shall wear ? 
The potent sceptre hold?” 


Then Titania, sweetly spoken, 
Answer’d from her acorn throne ; 
** By this simple fairy-token, 
Shall the gentle Queen be known: 


“ Eyes of light, and auburn hair; 
Clear complexion, forehead fair ; 
Cheeks, where dimples blushing play, 
Rosy as the ruby’s ray ; 

Lips, whereon the wooing bee 

Well might hang in ecstasy ; 

By these tokens shall be known 
Who shall press the mossy throne.” 


Lady, we have sought and found thee, 
Thou our gentle Queen shalt be ; 
Loyal hands, are here to crown thee, 
Loyal hearts, to bend the knee. 


Second Maid of Honor. 


Take thy crown of beauteous dyes, 
Wreath’d and twin’d for thee alone ; 
Pure and spotless as the skies, 
Take and wear it for thine own. 
On thy fair and radiant brow, 
Here, | lay the garland down ; 
Who more worthy—who but thou, 


Queen of May! should’st wear the crown? 


Fair it is, as Spring’s bright dawning, 
Fragrant, as its balmiest flow’r; 

Fading, as thy Youth’s young morning ; 

Transient, as its happiest hour! 








Queen of May! the elves decreed thee ; 
Queen of May! we make thee known ; 

Loyal ladies long to lead thee, 
Queen-like to thy mossy throne. 


First Maid of Honor. 


Seated in thy regal chair, 

With the warbling birds above thee ; 
Blest with courtiers ev’ry where, 

Tried and true, that can but love thee ; 
With the seal of royal-seeming, 
On thy brow of beauty beaming, 
Happy art thou! Joy shall bless thee, 
Cares of State shall ne’er distress thee ; 
And in Story’s magic mould, 
Thine shall be the age of gold ! 


Take thy sceptre, Queen of May ; 
’Tis a wand of potent pow’r ; 
Emblem of thy regal sway, 
Worthy of the golden hour. 
Take, and by thy blushing cheek, 
By the words thou fain would’st speak, 
By the love-light in thine eye, 
By thy garland’s beauteous dye, 
One and all, thy subjects prove, 
By the magic pow’r of love. 


Then, by all the hearts before thee, 
By the minstrel-music o'er thee, 

By the sweetly whispering breeze, 
By the fairy-dancing leaves, 

By the sunbeam’s brightest treasure, 
By the purest thrills of pleasure, 
Speak thy bidding Queen of May! 
Breathe the word, and we obey. 


os 


Queen’s Address. 


Sisters, courtiers, subjects, how, 
How, shall 1 your love command ; 
Tho’ the crown is on my brow, 
Tho’ the sceptre in my hand? 
Fain would lL in welcome meeting, 
Give you all a Queen-like greeting ; 
But the honor, and the favor, 
And the compliments you pay— 
Make my struggling spirit waver, 
Take my thankful thoughts away. 


Sisters, (thus I first address you,) 
All the joy and love I owe ; 

All that bids my spirit bless you, 
As a sister | bestow. 

Tho’ thy kindly gift elates me, 

Tho’ the regal pow’r awaits me ; 
Yet, when Time’s fast moving finger 
Bids yon glorious sun go down, 
Tho’ the dulcet hours would linger, 
I must give you back my crown. 


"Till that hour of trust and duty, 
*Till that summons comes to me ; 
Tho’ these forms of fairy beauty 
Well forbid a barsh decree ; 
Yet, by all the love | bear you, 
Duty bids me not to spare you. 
Let no anxious thought be here— 
Not a sigh—not a tear— 
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Not a breath of breathing care— 

Not a murmur in the air,— 
Nought of sadness—nought of sorrow— 
Time enough for them to-morrow ; 

But to-day, the bliss is ours ; 

Wreath’d in beauty, crown’d with flow’rs, 

Here it woos us—here it meets us— 

Here with gladsome welcome greets us. 


Courteous subjects,—one, and all, 
Let us to the banquet-hall ! 
There, may joy as here attend us, 
There, may pleasure blushing send us— 
Dulcet sport and gladsome play, 
Worthy of this festal day ! 

Putnam, Ohio, May, 11. 





THE FIRST SCHOOLMASTER! 


A LEGEND OF THE CENTAUR. 


“‘ Cessere magistri 
Phyllirides Chiron.”—Virg., Georg. III., 550. 

No man likes to have his father ill-spoken of. 
It comes near home. His own honor is touched 
by it. In like manner, to be thought a man of no 
ancestors, a mere filius nullius, hath somewhat of 
disgrace in it. A good taster knows very well 
that the clusters of this wine were sunned on the 
hill sides of Madeira, and of that on the slopes of 
the Carpathians: nay, a good taster most certainly 
knows that this cup hath its flavor from a northern 
exposure, and that froma southern ; as the learned 
and nice Montanus could discern whether an oyster 
had grown near Circeii, or in the Lucrine lake. 
The grape smacks of the soil in which it grew. 
So men buy a horse, not for his points only, but for 
his pedigree. The winner of the palm at Elis 
comes not of the same stock with the Satureian 
nag. Asaman may well take shame to himself 
for the foul deed of his ancestors, so is he entitled 
to some share of the renown, and this too without 
reckoning the merit of the blood. Thus it is that 
men live before they are born, and have a patri- 
mony in the past; as well as after they.are dead, 
entailing a sad or a glorious inheritance on those 
who spring from them. And so, in all time, has 
it been declared, that noble birth is sponsor to no- 
ble doing. Antiquity every where affirms that 
heroes and poets and the founders of common- 
wealths are the offspring of the gods. Orpheus 
sprang from the loins of Apollo. Was not the silver- 
footed daughter of the sea proud of her boy, Achil- 
lest What but the maternal love of Venus guarded 
/Eneas through his years of wandering and peri- 
lous warst Even the little great have rendered 
homage to this doctrine of heavenly birth, and the 
son of Olympias dared to claim descent from Am- 
monian Jove. 

Kindred to this relation of a parent to his chil- 
dren is that of the founder of an art, or a frater- 





nity to all the craft and brotherhood. The free- 
mason allows no one less than Solomon to be his 
master. The snipe-shooter claims to be of the 
family of Nimrod, and a merry company of thieves 
will do business under the patronage of.“ thrice 
great Hermes.” Why may not we too search out 
our genealogy, and boast ourselves in the merits of 
our great progenitor? Or hath the schoolmaster 
alone no saint in the calendar, when St. Crispin 
even hath those that reverence him? We are not 
so fallen. ‘The cobbler shall not have his laugh 
of us. We make our reverence to Tubal-cain: 
yet, though he be a teacher withal, we are not of 
him. We lift our hat tothe Centaur Chiron. He 
is our father. We admire his skill: we are lost 
in wonder at the amplitude of his knowledge. 
We revere him as the great Seeker and Finder. 

Far away on the hills of Thessaly dwelt this 
wondrous being. ‘Tempe refreshed him in her 
grassy meadows, the Peneus slaked his thirst, and 
Ossa and Olympus echoed to his cheerful horn in 
the chase, and his merry laugh over his wine cups 
with Pholus. Foremost in feats of strength, and 
peerless in grace and beauty, (out on thee who 
couldst find it in thy heart to say st modo nature 
formam concedimus illi,) and sought after by many 
a fair-haired Hylonome, his rocky cave was ever 
his unshared home, and wild wood sports his occu- 
pation and delight. Nor might the youths, more 
than the maidens of Thessaly, win him to their 
companionship. ‘The assemblies of mortals were 
not honored with his presence, save only when he 
might find just fellowship with demigods and he- 
roes of celestial birth. Nursed in wild and rocky 
solitudes, and trained by want and danger, he grew 
into nobleness and strength. 

Gladly would we tell all the story of this our 
great ancestor and pattern. But scanty and im- 
perfect are the records of that rugged and solitary 
life. In this was he a type of his most excellent 
followers, whose lives are passed in the quiet ob- 
scurity of doing good: and good deeds love the 
shade. Rarely did he leave his calm retreat and 
his favorite pursuits. Yet once and again we find 
him on gala days and feasts of solemn fitness, 
sharing the festivities of mingled gods and men. 

Once, when were wedded heroic Peleus and 
gentle Thetis, who scorned not human nuptials, 
the chivalry of Thessaly were there, from Phthio- 
tis, Tempe, and the walls of Larissa and far Scyros; 
and the rude peasantry forsook the plough and the 
hook, to gaze on the splendors which that day came 
up to Pharsalia. ‘There, in the mingled throng of 
gods and demigods, came Chiron,* as to no too 
lofty fellowship. Peneus, the river god, and forest- 


* Princeps e vertice Pelii 


Advenit Chiron portans silvestria dona. 
Om * * * * 








Quis permulsa domus jucundo risit odore. 
Catull., Epithal. Pel. and Thetis. 
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girdled Tempe brought each an offering of trees and 
woven flowers, and wise Prometheus, whose limbs 
yet bore the traces of his vast agony, and the dread 
Parce with their prophetic song. The ox-eyed 
mother of the gods was there: and all of the im- 
mortals, save only Phebus and the chaste huntress 
of the Carian mount. Yet in this august presence 
was our great master as an equal, and father Jove 
disdained not to drink with him health and fair issue 
to the blushing bride.* 

Still was his mountain cave his home, chosen for 
meditation and quietthought. The proud, unwise, 
would disdainfully scoff at the cloud-begotten, the 
nubigena.t Yet was he a true “son of the mist,” 
who loved nature as a mother, and was stead- 
fast in his love, were she gentle, or instorm. And 
from this filial devotion came his wisdom. The 
“unwedgeable oak” and the everlasting hill were 
at his side, ever mute monitors of constancy and 
endurance: the moon, on whose broad disk he 
gazed in the midnight chase, or from his lonely 
couch on the side of Othrys, taught him her les- 
son of perpetual growth and decay: the obscure 
and neglected wild-flower revealed to him its cun- 
ning: the music of the stars inspired an inward 
harmony, and the fierce mountain winds trained 
him to perfect manhood. In this communion with 
nature he grew wise, and the beasts of the field 
learned to reverence and obey him; which’ great 
fact the artists of later ages have not inaptly sym- 
bolized by a twofold nature. 

Wisdem hath no limit, and knowledge can not 
be confined. The fame of it comes forth from the 
desert where it would hide, and draws the young, 
the generous, the pure-minded to itself. So to 
this far off school came the sons of gods and he- 
roes to gain strange lore and the perfectest mas- 
ters of art. Came the famed son of Alcmena. 
Vain had been the lessons of strong Castor, of 
skilful Eurytus, of Autolycus, of the noble bard 
Eumolpus. Each had taught his separate art, but 
the completing accomplishment and grace could be 
given only by the hoary experience of Chiron. 
Well doth the glory of the pupil attest the virtues 
of his master; and long as the “twelve labors,” 
twelve constellations shall endure, shall abide that 
master’s fame. 

Came the renowned son of Thetis, wrathful and 


* Preberetque Jovi communia pocula Chiron, 
Molliter obliqua parte refusus equi. 


Claudian, In Nupt. Honor. et Marie Pref. 
+ Virg. AEn., VII, 674. 


fierce, whom the marrow of lions and fat of bears 
strengthened for the sad conflicts of Troas. No 
homely exercise taught his fingers to fight. Tes- 
tis erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandri. Came 
Esculapius, the gentle, the beneficent; the mild 
radiance of whose virtues attracts like the evening 
star. From the hand of the teacher he received 
a talisman which unlocked the secret powers of 
herbs, and the hidden agencies of minerals, and 
the healing virtue of flowing waters, and gave an 
antidote to the miseries of mortal life in the heart- 
easing nepenthe, and to its temptations in the deep- 
rooted moly. Could not he wrestle with death 
stronger than Hercules? Alas! that Jove should 
fear a divided Empire, and a thunder-bolt be the 
reward of so gloriots benefits! Yet hath the bag 
of simples its efficacy) and we laugh at the impo- 
tent rage of the thunderer, which only gave immor- 
tality to its victim. 


Time would fail us to report the worth of Jason, 
of Peleus, and of the many who became illustrious 
under the instructions of the first teacher. Yet 
we must drop a tear over the fate of the gentle 
Acteon. Brave was he in his life, mournful and 
untimely in his death. No unhallowed passion, 
no vain curiosity Jed him to the fatal fountain: but 
the nimble deer, and a hunter’s weariness, and a 
cool shade: and an erring glance, and the wrath 
of the maiden Dian, made the solace of his life 
the bitterness. of his death. But the attendant 
Nymphs heng many a chaplet in memory of the 
beautiful stranger ; and his faithful hounds howled 
a sad eulogy. 


None of the many who have ‘striven to follow 
the example of our great progenitor can boast of 
such pupils. In these poor days, Busby might look 
somewhat proudly on his bench of Bishops: but 
how faint that praise ! 

But we must close our evlogium. Once again, at 
the marriage feast of Pirithous and the fair Laoda- 
mia, we find the presence and venerated gravity 
of Chiron, awing to peace, and calming the hot 
passions of riotous wassailers. 


Alas! that the wise should die! that the good 
we do, often stings us like a serpent! That the hand 
which had learned its inevitable aim from the great 
son of Ixion, should loose the arrow of his 
death ! 


Yet weep not, ye who have admired, and imi- 
tated and mourned. Yonder! high io the heavens! 
the Archer! that bright constellation! That is our 
Master. 





t Isocrates, Helene Encom. 13. Diod. Sicul. 1V.,70, Etc. 
VoL. X—70 


Newbern, N. C. 
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THE ABSENT SISTER’S LAMENT. 


And art thou gone, my brother! 
And is thy pilgrimage so quickly o’er— 
And shall I hear thy pleasant voice no more— 
Oh, was there then no other! 
That Death must nip a flow’r as fair as thou, 
And set his icy seal upon thy brow? 


And when again | come 
With hasty step—and heart o’ergushing full— 
To clasp the lovely and the beautiful— 

E’en in my own dear home! 
And ask for thee—Oh, no! they shall not say, 
That thou, my own belov’d, has !pass’d away ! 


And when I turn my eyes 
Upon the lovely group, and wait to hear 
Thy silver tones, come bursting on my ear, 
In welcoming surprise ; 
Oh! must the tear—and half-averted head— 
Tell to my bursting heart, that thou art dead! 


And when I call for thee, 
And on thy fair young cheek would fain impress 
A Sister’s kiss, and feel thy sweet caress ; 

Oh, shall it come to me 
With spirit-crushing pow’r, and thick, faint breath, 
That thou art sleeping in the arms of death! 


That thou did’st leave thy play ; 
Leave the glad circle of thy father’s hall, 
Thy young companions, mother, sister, all ; 
Gy And lake thy lonely way 
own to the Spoiler’s home ;—that thou hast gone, 
In all the freshness of thy radiant morn! 


That thy young life is o’er— 
Thy fond heart still—thy pulses ceas’d to beat— 
Thy cheek all pale as thine own winding-sheet— 
That thou wilt come no more 
With thy sweet smile, and soft angelic eye, 
To glad my spirit as in days gone by! 


No, no, I see thee now! 
Thou art not dead ; for oh, if it were true, 
That thou hadst gone, without a last adieu— 
Clean gone forever, thou! 
And I had not been nigh thee, ah, 1 know, 
My heart had ceas’d to beat, oh! long ago! 


And yet methinks they said 
That he had gone—that in its bright young bloom, 
Death nipp’d the flow’r, to deck his bridal tomb— 
-~ That in his lowly bed, 
They laid him gently down in quiet rest, 
And pil’d the sod upon his ainless breast ! 


Methinks—methinks they said— 
He ask’d for me—to fan his fever’d brow— 
And kiss his burning cheek—to tell me how, 
“s When he was cold and dead, 


He hop’d I'd come, sometimes, unto his grave ; 
Where flow’rs, perhaps, would bloom and green grass wave. 


Mother, I’m coming home ! 
My soul is heavy, and | fain would lie 
Upon thy bosom! no, be could not die! 
Tell him I’m coming Home : 
Home, to the dear old place—the one lov’d spot, 
That Time may all destroy--but Memory can not ! 





“OUR KATE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


“T can not do that! ask me not! If my father is 
no longer able to support me in college, I must 
look about for some other resource; but I will not 
be dependent—least of all on my best friend !” 

“T honor your spirit, my dear Frank!” replied 
Edward Stanton, “and yet 1 would change your 
resolution. I have abundant resources, thank For- 
tune! or Providence, I should say. Early left an 
orphan, as you know, I am my own master, I am 
alone in the world. Let me share the fortune 
which I scarcely prize with you, who deserve it so 
much better than I. Don’t you know the adage, 
‘a friend indeed is a friend in need?’ Vice versa. 
I have it! but no matter! Give me leave to be a 
real friend.” 

* You are so, Edward! Your sympathy of 

** Sympathy is very good, my dear fellow! but 
it wont fill your purse—nor is it all, you may justly 
claim of my friendship. I do not believe you love 
me! You don’t believe me a true friend !” 

A tear sprung to the manly cheek of young Lee, 
as grasping the hand of his chum, he replied, with 
strong emotion, “do I not? take this proof of it— 
that I will not lower myself in your esteem by 
accepting your proffered bounty. Jn your soul I 
know you do me justice. You approve the princi- 
ple from which I act. Were our circumstances 
reversed, I know that my feelings would be yours.” 

“And would not mine be yours?” interrupted 
Stanton. 

“Indeed they would! and yet I believe I should 
esteem you more for refusing to gratify them.” 

‘** And what do you propose to do!” asked Stan- 
ton after a pause, during which both had looked 
musingly in the fire, as if that could throw some 
light on a dark path. 

“Leave college, I suppose, for a vear or two, 
and go to digging for money.” 

“It is too bad! too bad that you must quit the 
field now when the goal is in view. One year 
more and we may graduate together! What a 
proud day it would be! But unless you are to share 
its honors with me, I protest | care not a fig for 
them all!” Lee was sensibly moved, but with a 
strong effort he controlled the rising in his breast, 
and answered, ‘it is J who have most to lose. To 
stand by your side would have been glory enough, 
for who can stand higher than Edward Stanton? 
But it is all over now, I fear. Instead of vain 
regrets, fpust think of stern resolves.” Another 
silence ensued, which Frank at length broke by 
saying, “there is the Academy in N without 
a Principal. Could I yet in there for a year or two, 
the work is done. Who knows but that is just the 
place?” 
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Frank Lee was never long in forming a reso- 
lution, nor slow in acting upon it when once 
formed. Without another word he rose, went to 
his desk, wrote, folded and sealed a letter; while 
his friend sat with his eyes still on the fire, his feet 
on the fender, and his head leaned on his hand, in a 
fit of melancholy musing, which lasted till Frank 
Lee had returned from the post-office. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tt was a bleak November night, just a fortnight 
after the above conversation took place. The hills 
of New England were all white with the earliest 
snow. Sadly the wind moaned, in the long row of 
naked elms, on ‘College Green”—but it was 
scarcély heeded by our two friends, as they drew 
up the study-table to a well-replenished fire, and 
sat down to their evening’s labor. A stranger 
would have marked the contrast between them, and 
wondered, at first sight, how they came to be friends. 
Edward was tall, slender, almost feminine in: per- 
son—his high, pale brow stamped with the seal of 
thought—his eye deep-set and melancholy—his 
manner indicating a sensitiveness too keen to leave 
its possessor at ease, except in the society of those 
whom he loved and trusted—and they were but 
few. ‘To them he was irresistibly fascinating, not 
so much by the force of his genius and the bril- 
liancy of his wit, as by a certain delicate playful 
seriousness, which seemed assumed, while it was 
altogether real. Frank Lee was not so tall as his 
friend, but more robust—his ample brow, clear 
and open as the day—his cheek glowing with 
health and manly beauty—his eye now blazing 
with eloquent passion, now melting with tender 
affection; always bright, and diffusing gladness 
over whatever it looked upon—his manners gay or 
serious, according to the impulse of the moment, 
but ever displaying the whole-souled cordiality and 
sincerity of his nature—his soul alike capable of 
the lofty and the tender in sentiment, frank, gene- 
rous, high-toned and guileless as an infant’s. Lee 
was a general favorite, and became so at first sight, 
while Stanton seeured affection only where inti- 
mately known. Such were the two natures, which, 
like two opposite poles of the magnet, insensibly 
attracted each other and became as one, till the 
two friends were never seen apart. 

They had not been long at their tasks this even- 
ing, when a hasty knock at the door, and the 
entrance of a fellow-student caused them both to 
start and look up. “I was at the post-office and 
thought I might as well save you a walk in the 
snow-storm,” said the intruder casting down a hand- 
ful of letters, and making his exit as unceremo- 
niously as his entrance. Frank seized one that 
bore the post-mark ‘ N ” and hurriedly broke 
the seal. 


“And what will you do now?” anxiously in- 











quired Stanton, perceiving from his friend’s fallen 
countenance, as he laid down the letter, that it 
brought only disappointment. 

“ Trust Providence, and try again,” replied Lee, 
trying to look cheerful. 

“If worse comes to worst you have still one 
friend!” 

“T know it! I believe it!” cried Frank, warmly 
grasping the hand which Stanton extended, “ and I 
may be driven to deg for the kindness | once re- 
jected ; but not till every other resource fails me. 
Ah! what's this? a letter from Kate!” he ex- 
claimed, picking up one which had lain unnoticed. 
Eagerly tearing off the seal, he began to read, his 
countenance undergoing a variety of changes, 
mean while that quite non-plussed the sagacity of 
Edward, as did the frequent ejaculations which the 
reader threw in, par parentheses. ‘* What does the 
girl mean t” “ Here is some joke!” ‘* no—Mother’s 
P. S. will explain all.” ‘ Noble girl! God bless 
her!” A gush of tears accompanied the last excla- 
mation. ‘ Here, read this!” said Lee, putting into 
his friend's hand the letter which had produced 
such an unwonted display of feeling. ‘ Read it, 
Edward! If ever there was a good sister—if ever 
there was a happy dog, I am one!” 

“ Which ?” asked Stanton laughing. “ Oh! the 
dog to be sure!” And with that, our excitable 
hero got up and described such a variety of antic 
circles around the table, that his more philosophic 
friend began to fear for the safety of his under- 
standing which was no doubt endangered by his 
near approaches to the fire in some of the afore- 
said performances. 

Dear reader! if your curiosity is on the alert 
like mine, step hither, and take a peep over Stan- 
ton’s shoulder, as he reads—but lightly! and re- 
member never to do the like again !— 

“My next letter, dear Frank! is likely to be 
penned in ‘Dismal Swamp,’ or some other in- 
teresting part of the sunny South. I wonder if I 
shall be so fortunate as to fall in with one of your 
‘noble-hearted Virginians!’ and I wonder if I 
should treat a ‘ proposal,’ should he make one, as 
you have done? How I should love such an oppor- 
tunity to show my disinterestedness! and how. he 
would admire it! and how heroic I should feel!— 
But pardun my nonsense, dearest Brother! Se- 
riously, I admire your génerous-hearted Southron, 
and would fall in love with him too, were it as 
easy to get out as to get in! and as for you, my 
noble brother, I love and I admire you a hundred 
times more than ever. And I'll do more than that. 
You shall go to college, and through college too, 
in spite of Fortune. My little head has devised a 
way, and my little heart is quite big enough to do 
all my head can devise. You are not going to 
turn Pedagogue—that’s out of the question! nor 
are you to turn Paddy and go to digging praties— 
but J, with all my nonsense, can be serious, and | 
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have taken it into my wise head to be a school- 
ma'am. Hinder me who can! My trunks are at 
the door. Rose and Hetty are watching for the 
stage which is to convey me to Providence, whence 
I shall go on to Fredericksburg, Va., with Mrs. 
La Motte, an old friend of Mamma’s, now mar- 
ried to a Southern planter. It was through her 
agency that I obtained the situation which I am 
going to occupy as teacher. Hark! the stage is 
coming. Dear Mamma tries to look cheerful, and 
I try to feel so—but—good bye !” 

P. S. by Mrs. Lee. “‘ But it is hard work,’ she 
would have added. Yet, for your sake, my beloved 
son, we can do it, and much more. Our Kate is 
really gone! I can not realize it. The whole thing 
has been so sudden, so unpremeditated, at least by 
me, that.1 am as one bewildered, hardly knowing 
what has happened. Kate has, I believe, had this 
project in view ever since Mrs. La Motte’s visit to 
us last summer. ‘The day before your last letter 
came, we received one from her, stating that she 
knew of a good situation for Kate, which could be 
immediately secured, if we desired it. ‘ Mother,’ 
said Kate, ‘think of that opportunity to aid our 
dear/Frank! In our present embarrassments, such 
a salary as. I shall receive is quite a fortune!’ 
our lewterarrived. It decided my wavering reso- 


ee 2 


nd our noble Kate joyfully received my’ 


permission to do as she pleased. ‘I please to 
have my brother stay where he is!’ said she. 
‘He would do anything for us—I will sacrifice a 
It will only be 


little present happiness for him. 
for a year or two—and then when I return, and 
Frank graduates, and we are all together once 
more, how happy shall we be! how light will be 
the toils, the sorrows then past!’ And she is gone! 
Your dear father sinks under the reverses that 


have overtaken us. But we hope for brighter 
days. When you return, wearing the laurels which 
a strong arm has enabled you to win, we shall be 
both proud and happy. Go on! my darling boy! 
write for yourself a name that we can read with 
honest pride. Fear not that our Kate will repent 
of her resolution. She is no longer the timid, 
sensitive child that she appeared in the days of our 
prosperity. She has become, all at once, ener- 
getic, unselfish, cheerfully devoting herself to the 
task of sustaining us in our misfortunes. She is 
learning to look on life as it is—‘ real, earnest’— 
not a vague longing for that which is not! That 
vill adapt herself to her new situation, and be 

in it, I doubt not. Our blessings, and the 

igs of Heavea be upon her, and upon you 


CHAPTER III. 

We will now put on our “seven league boots” 
and transport ourselves to the front porch of an 
old-fashioned mansion in one of the interior coun- 
ties of Virginia. We have left snow-storms and 





driving blasts far behind. It isa warm sunny after- 
noon, and we may sit in this little shaded porch, 
while the children and kittens gambol in the yard, 
without getting our noses frost-bitten. Indeed it 
is quite like summer ; one genuine Indian summer ; 
so soft, so warm, so dreamy, that even yon little 
bird—you see him in the aspen yonder t--folds his 
wing, and sleeps, and dreams, perchance, of his 
loving mate, who hops lightly from twig to twig, 
as if in fear to disturb his slumbers. A light, soft 
veil of mist hangs over that still Jake, just there 
among the persimmon trees—lake we will eall it, 
though it seems more like an artificial convenience 
for making ice in the winter; serving also as a 
bath for sundry animals of the fowl, or foul kind, 
at other seasons. But listen. What is little Fred 
saying? 

‘“*] don’t believe I shall like her! that I don’t! She 
wont let me laugh or play a bit, I spose!” 

“Why, bubber! you don’t spect to play in stool, 
does you?” asked a blue-eyed girl, a year or two 
his junior, with an air that seemed to say, “ Ah! I 
know all about it!” 

“*] wonder if she is pretty!” observed a youth 
of sixteen, who, with his back leaning against a 
tree, stood patting a savage looking beast whom he 
called Beauty. 

‘* She may be pretty enough, for your Yankee 
girls are all so, if bright eyes and blooming cheeks 
constitute beauty; but [ imagine they are all her 
fortune, or she would hardly be coming out here 
to exchange them for money,” replied his brother, 
some two or three years older. 

“For shame! for shame! Gerald!” cried out a 
thoughtful looking girl, who had hitherto sat read- 
ing on the door-steps, but now rose and moved to 
the side of an elderly gentleman in the porch, who 
put his arm round her and said, fondly : 

“That’s right! that’s right! my child! Always 
take the part of the injured!” 

“As you do, dear grand-papa! and I thank you 
for teaching me that lesson! And will you be my 
teacher still?” she asked after a pause, during 
which she had been twining a lock of silver hair 
in her fingers. He drew her closer to his side, 
and pushed back the curls that fell over her pale 
intellectual forehead, shading a pair of soft hazel 
eyes, that turned confidingly on his own. ‘ And 
why should you doubt it, my Lucy?” 

**T do not, only I thought, perhaps, now Miss Lee 
is coming 23 

“ You shall have two teachers instead of one— 
so never fear, my child,” said Mr. Ashton, kissing 
her. Lucy put her arm around his neck, and mur- 
mured in a voice low and soft as the music of a 
stream, and yet so plaintive that it seemed the 
moaning of aturtle-dove. ‘* Nobody loves me like 
you, dear grand-papa! Mamma is—does not like 
me to caress her. Oh she is not like my own 
sweet mamma, whom I shall see ne more! My own 
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gentle mamma! And papa—he loves me—but he 
is seldom at home, nor does he ever talk to me 
like you. I sometimes think he loves even Beauty 
and Cato more than me, for he never seems so 
happy as when caressing them. But perhaps I do 
wrong to say it. You look displeased! are you 
angry with me? Pray do not be angry !” 

‘It is better,” answered Mr. Ashton, his brow 
resuming its placid aspect, “it is better that you 
should not indulge in remarks of this kind. Never 
does it become a child to criticise a parent’s tastes 
and pursuits, however she may feel in regard to 
them.” 

“Forgive me—I will not do so again. But—I 
know not how to express what I feel—I am so 
lonely here”—and Lucy laid her hand on her agi- 
tated bosom. “Iam so lonely grand-papa! I have 
no friend but you, and — 

“And you want another who is younger and 
handsomer? Is that it?” 

* No, but 45 

The reply was prevented by a shout among the 
children, of * There they come! there they are!” 
and a moment after a carriage rolled up to the 
front gate. A black servant hastened to let down 
the steps. Out jumped a middle aged gentleman, 
with a jovial eye, and a face that indicated a fond- 
ness for good cheer. After depositing himself 
safely on terra-firma, he proceeded to hand out first 
a lady in velvet hat and feathers, secondly “ our 
Kate,” habited in a simple riding-dress, and straw 
bonnet. The children crowded round “ mamma,” 
drawing her as far as possible from the formidable 
‘“‘school ma’am,” and engrossing her attention so 
completely, that the stranger was in a fair way to 
be forgotten, had not grand-papa perceived her fol- 
lowing alone, and gallantly handed her up the 
steps. Mr. Morris had lingered behind to return 
sundry attentions bestowed on him by his quadru- 
pedal friends. 

“Jenny! show Miss Lee up stairs. Dick, take 
those trunks up to her room.’’ The servants did 
as ordered, and both contrived to linger, under 
some pretence or other, long enough to get a peep 
at the new teacher’s face. 

“‘T want no assistance,” said she, at length, won- 
dering why they did not go. Whereupon Dick 
made his bow—but Jenny, being seized with a 
sudden fit of industry or neatness, or both, caught 
up a broom and fell to brushing the clean brick 
hearth. 

“That will do,” said Kate. Jenny examined 
the pitcher which she had herself filled, not ten 
minutes before, and finally made her exit. Kate 
sat down to collect her thoughts. The door opens. 
“‘Missus say does you want anything.” 

“‘ No—thank you,” and Kate begins to examine 
the state of her trunks. 








reply. ‘* What next?” thinks our tired heroine, 

wondering if all the servants in the house are 

coming to see her. Again the door opens—Kate 

looks round nervously, and sees a pair of saucer- 

like eyes, and two rows of very white teeth, looking 

forth from the surrounding darkness, like two new 

moons from athunder-cloud. ‘“ Well, what now?” 

The saucy little “nigger” grins in her face and 

runs away. Our heroine hastens to turn the key, 

but it is not there. ‘* Well,” she wearily reflects ; 

‘well, this is not home, my own sweet home !” 
That word never seemed to her so full of meaning 

before. Home! its forsaken joys—its kind tones— 
its beaming eyes—its dear embraces—its bright 
hearth, and cosy winter evenings, all come back 
like the shadow of things long past ; and she feels 
as if ages had intervened since she left them, 
ihough it is but a week. Home! the sound un- 
locks a fountain of sweet, bitter thoughts, and she 
throws herself on the bed and weeps. It is the 
first time since she left that home. Hitherto her 
mind has been occupied—but now, the strangeness 
of her situation bursts upon her all at once; a 
new feeling of depression, of abandonment, as if 
there were no being in the world but herself, comes 
over her, and she can but weep!—A light foot- 
step has glided into the room. Kate turns away 
her face, expecting no sympathy, and not choosing 
to betray emotions which she feels are too sacred 
for the eye of a stranger. Presently a soft arm 
steals around her neck, and a voice so like her own 
dear Hetty’s, that it startled the blood from her 
heart to her cheek, murmurs timidly in her ear, 
“do not cry! are you very sad, dear Miss Lee! I 
am sad too sometimes, though I am not far from 
home, like you! I should love to have a sister, 
such as I know you would be! May I not be your 
friend, your own dear sister?” It was not in Kate’s 
nature to resist kindness. She looked up in the 
sweet, serious face of Lucy Morris—for she it 
was—folded her arms about her, and answered as 
her grateful heart dictated. 

Very slight things direct the currents of feel- 
ing. Kate found herself, without an effort, be- 
coming cheerful. She thought of the motives 
which had made her a voluntary exile—her bro- 
ther’s image rose before her, and she felt strong. 
“‘ It is for him !” she said to herself, “ and it is but 
for one or two short years and then shall return.” 
Hope, bright-winged hope, presented before her 
the hour of reunion; she began to think how her 
mother would look—how much the little ones would 
have grown—whether her father would have any 
more grey hairs—whether she herself would be at 
all changed ; and what the neighbors would say. 
The tea-bell summoned her, in the midst of these 
speculations, and, hastily arranging her disordered 
curls, she followed Lucy down to the supper-table. 





Door opens. ‘Come to see does you fire burn.” 
“It is doing very well!” is the half impatient 





Mr. and Mrs. Morris are there, Mr. Ashton, Luey’s 
maternal grand-father, is in his place. Halfa 
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dozen chubby-cheeked children are scrambling 
into their seats. Gerald and Howard, two older 
sons of Mr. Morris, fill the remaining places. 
Kate glances timidly round the table, and encoun- 
ters the eyes of Gerald fixed on her with a free 
and easy air of critical nonchalance that brings 
the warm blood to her cheek, and she is glad to 
turn, with some light remark, to the gentle girl at 
her side. Tea is served. Half a dozen colored 
waiters present this thing and that; till Kate, per- 
plexed, knows not what to choose, and wonders 
why they can not let people alone. She is glad 
when supper is over and her quiet chamber again 
receives her. Weary and heart-sick, she tries 
not to despond. Her mother’s parting gift, a small 
Bible, lies on the table. She opens it where a leaf 
is folded down, and reads, ** The Lord loveth the 
stranger—love ye therefore the stranger!” A 
grateful tear steals over her cheek. She feels no 
longer friendless. With a trusting prayer to Him 
who cares for the lone heart, whether of “ the 
widow, the orphan, or the stranger,” and a resolu- 
tion to bear her weary exile with patience, and 
fulfil her new duties with cheerfulness, she lays 
down to rest, while a thousand images of the past, 
present, and future, are fantastically blended in 
her dreams. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Exrract ofr a Lerrer. 


Holly Wood, Nov. 


“ A year, a whole year has passed, dear Mamma! 
since I wrote you my first letter from this room, 
and here 1 am again, writing on the same table, 
by the same cheerful fire—Lucy, gentle, dear 
Lucy, is at my side, reading Milton. I wish you 
could see this sweet favorite of mine—she calls 
herself my pupil, but is more a friend to me than 
a learner of me. Sheis so good, so gentle, so do- 
cile, that I can not but love her; while there is a 
latent énergy,—a half-revealed enthusiasm belong- 
ing to her character, that makes me admire as 
much as Tlove her. There is a something in her 
soul-like’eyes that I can not fathom—the shadow 
of a hidden thought—a mystery—a sad, earnest 
meaning—a memory or a half-defined hope, that is 
more fear than hope—in short, a je ne seais quoi, 
as the French have it, which I can not make you 
Her form is deli- 


raceful as a timid fawn’s—her heart, I have al- 
‘told you, kind as a sun-beam. Lucy’s mother 
‘when she was not six years old ; yet her image 

j her very tones are enshrined in Lucy’s soul. 
To the memory of her mother, and to the careful 
training of Mr. Ashton, she is more indebted for 
the excellence of both mind and heart, I believe, 
than to any other parental influence. There isa 





certain beautiful harmony in the qualities of both, 
that I have seldom seen in one so young—for Lucy 
is not sixteen—the result, | doubt not, of Mr. Ash- 
ton’s judicious superintendance. 

“ But I forget that you care less about sweet Lucy 
than about somebody else, who is not half so ami- 
able. Am I ‘happy?’ Yes—no—yes, I believe so, 
Mrs. Morris says 1 shut myself up too much—that 
young ladies should dress more, visit more, and be 
less bookish. Perhaps she is right; but certainly 
she does not understand my motives in declining 
the invitations I receive. You know, dearest Mo- 
ther, and you appreciate my aims, motives, feel- 
ings; and it is enough. I want no better society 
than my books and dear Lucy. She is just the 
companion for me—never obtrusive, instinctively 
reading my feelings, and adapting herself to them; 
serious, playful, pensive, by turns, and always at 
the right time. When we walk, she is at my side, 
or gliding away, as I happen to be moody or social ; 
when we sit in the woods, listening with subdued 
feeling to the ‘ voice of God among the trees,’ she 
is absorbed in thought, so hushed, so retired within 
herself, that I am alone as I love to be in the so- 
lemn woods. 

“* Lucy has a fine taste in drawing, and sketches 
admirably from nature. On one occasion, I caught 
her in the act of pencilling my pretty phiz on the 
cover of a book. I said nothing till the picture 
was complete. It took her along time, I thought, 
to put the finishing strokes. At length she laid 
down the pencil, and contemplated her work in si- 
lence. An expression of sudden pain darted across 
her face,—she glanced at me, and colored deeply, 
but instantly became pale again, as she met my 
eye, fixed on her witha look of inquiry. I begged 
to see the sketch. ‘Very artistically drawn,’ I 
cried, delighted with the accuracy of expression 
in every feature ; ‘ but who is this ?’ I asked, point- 
ing to another face, which seemed the very em- 
bodied soul of Frank’s noble-hearted Southron. 
Lucy was musing and did not answer. ‘ What 
does this mean?’ I again asked, ‘it is very like 
my brother’s Southern friend, Stanton!’ ‘ Ah!’ 
she exclaimed, but suddenly relapsed into her mu- 
sing attitude, saying carelessly, ‘Oh! I only want- 
ed to see how you would look together!’ I con- 
fess my curiosity was considerably excited ; but 
as Lucy has never alluded to the little scene of 
that evening it has died of starvation. 

** Now for the main subject of my letter, which, 
according to rule, must be put in a P. S. 

“Will yoa suffer me to remain another year? 
They all wish it, especially Lucy, who entreats 
me with tears to stay, and for her sake I have pro- 
mised to do so, if I have your permission.” 


From Mrs. Lee ro Kate. 
“Tt is thanksgiving eve. 
blazing merrily. 


The parlor hearth is 
A group of happy faces are 
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gathered round it. There sits your dear father, 
who has ‘ renewed his youth,’ since our beloved son 





“P.S. Your brother has been elected ‘ Prin- 
cipal’ of the Academy in our village, with a salary 


returned to us. Here he is, at my elbow, looking |of $800 per annum. So you see he is to be a 
a foot taller, at least, than he dida year ago. Our | pedagogue afier all.” 


hopes have not been disappointed. The highest 
honors of the class were his, or might have been, 
had he not voluntarily relinquished them in favor 
of his friend Stanton. This steady, generous 
friend, is now one of our circle, and will be, we 
hope, for some weeks, previous to his departure 
for the South. We already love and admire him 
as much as Frank could wish. He is the life and 
charm of our, social circle, that is, when he suf- 
fers himself to be drawn out of the reserve so com- 
mon to those of his temperament. 

“Our dear Rose has grown so that you would 
hardly know her; as for Hetty she seems to think 
herself largeenough. We are all here—but where 
is our beloved Katy? Our hearts are yearning to- 
wards her—we feel a vacancy, which only her 
bright presence can fill. We say to ourselves and 
to each other, she is the best! the dearest! she 
has made us all happy, and will she not come to 
share our joy? Most reluctantly we grant you per- 
mission to remain, but for one year, remember! 
for we long to clasp you to our hearts, especially 
Frank, who talks of nothing but you and gentle 
Lucy! He is half in love with her, I do believe! 
By the way, I can throw a little light on that 
‘sketch’ of hers. I read aloud your description 
of Lucy, all but the scene, as you call it. Stanton 
listened like one in adream. ‘ Lucy Morris! yes, 
it must be the same! I remember her well. My 
mother had some friends residing in the vicinity of 
Holly Wood, and used often to take me there. 
Little Lucy, just then bereaved of her mother, had 
found a home fora time in the family of Mrs. 
West, the lady whom we visited. 1 used to spend 
hours in contriving amusements for her; but she 
was unlike other children, thoughtful, mature, far 
beyond her years. Her greatest delight was to lean 
on my knee, and listen to stories of wonderful 
events gone by, and accounts of the wonderful men 
who acted in them; her questions and remarks 
evincing an acuteness of observation, and depth 
of thought quite unusual tn one so young. I re- 
member to have had the feeling that she was des- 
tined to an early grave. On one occasion I ex- 
pressed it to her, (unwisely perhaps, but I was 
then a mere boy,) when she looked up in my face 
and asked ‘ would you weep for me, dear Eddy !'— 
so I had taught her to call me.” 

“*And when did you see her last?’ inquired 
Frank, looking so like a jealous lover, that we 
could not forbear a little good-natured raillery. 


Kate To ner Moruer. 
Holly Wood, May. 

* Alone, lonely, with no being to sympathize in 
|my joys or griefs, 1 now, for the first time, ex- 
perience a depression of spirits that quite unfits me 
for the task of instruction. Task? it was hitherto 
a delightful one! but now my heart sinks, my cou- 
rage flags; I pine for the breezes of my native 
hills ; for the dear familiar voices; for the old elms; 
jthe rose-bushes ; the stream where I used to play 
‘in childhood! Do the wild flowers spring along its 
borders as they used to? Dear Mother! forgive 
my childishness—I can not help the gushing tears ! 
My heart is sad, very sad, and ] have none to say 
it to but you. ‘Where is Lucy? do you ask. 
Gone. Her delicate health rendered some change 
of air necessary. Mr. Ashton, in alarm, deter- 
mined to set out immediately, and to spend the 
summer in journeying with his darling child. His 
love for her is unbounded. Poor Lucy pleaded 
hard to remain with me. ‘I shall be better soon,’ 
she would say—‘ I am beginning to improve al- 
ready. You do not understand my case, dear grand- 
papa—dear Miss Lee—let me stay! I shall soon 
be well!’ Mr. Ashton shook his head however, and 
so the preparations for a journey were made. 

“On the evening before their departure, Lucy and 
I sat together at my window, as we often did at 
ithe calm hour of twilight; I gazing on her pale 
_face—she, as it seemed, communing with her own 
thoughts; for though her eye wandered from ob- 
ject to object, she evidently saw as though she saw 
them not. I put my arm within hers. She turned 
her soft, dreamy, mournful eyes on mine, gazed 
earnestly and long in my face, and then, talking to 
herself rather than me, she murmured, ‘I see it 
all now! yes! my vision is clearer than it once 
was—she will be happy !—Well, she deserves to 
be so! she lives to make others so!’ After a pause 
she continued, ‘It was so bright! I could have 
wished it not a dream; but—I’m waking now, 
after so many years! | shall live to some purpose 
yet!’ She paused again, and I whispered, * You do, 
Lucy ! you do now! you make me at least happy! 
Why talk so sadly? I love to see you cheerful, 
dear girl! and would do any thing to make you 
happy.’ ‘ Any thing?’ repeated Lucy, raising her 
head with sudden animation; but it soon drooped 
again on my shoulder, and she went on talking ‘to 








“* Not since she was a mere child ; two years| herself. ‘She would do it! yes, I know she would! 
old perhaps!’ replied Stanton. 
‘Here the subject rested, for the young men 


both fell into a fit of abstraction that lasted till 
bed time. 


but it is for me—not her! yet she will help me. 
I was so lonely once! she came, she loved me, she 
junfolded my own heartto me. She made me con- 
scious of powers within of whose existence I had 
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scarcely dreamed. I am weak—she knows not 
how weak—but I can be strong—lI shall be. I 
already feel a new soul growing within me; my 
shadowy life is passed away! now begins the real, 
the earnest, the active! 

“* Why! how strangely you are talking, dear 
Lucy" said I, not knowing exactly what to think 
of this new development of character. 

“*AmI she asked vacantly. ‘ Well, I am 
a strange girl !” 

**¢ You are a dear good one, at any rate,’ said I, 
folding her in my arms, ‘but why not confide in 
met Why not tell me all you feel?’ Z thought of 
Edward Stanton at the moment, but as she had 
never made any allusion to him, I dared not do it. 

*** Not now, dear Miss Lee!’ she replied, ‘ not 
now ! but when I return, when I am older in the 
new life that just dawns upon me, then——not now.’ 

“‘Mr. Ashton’s voice upon the stairs, calling for 
Lucy, put an end to our conversation. 

“ Dear Mamma! IJ think of her, till I forget 
myself. The impression is sometimes strong upon 
me that our destinies are interwoven—how I know 
not—whether for good or for evil I can not tell— 
but no storm shall fall on Lucy, if J have power to 
avert it.” 


June 23rd. 
“ How happy I am to-night, dear Mother ! Guess 
why! Mr. Stanton is here, and I have spent the 
whole evening in talking about you, and Frank, and 


home, and all the dear ones there! and it is almost 
like seeing you. I fancy you will ask if I have 
seen the original of the ‘sketch.’ Yes—there 
was no mistaking the lineaments of that face ; once 
seen, it is not soon forgotten at least, so it would 
seem from Lucy’s experience. He has been ask- 
ing after his ‘ interesting little friend,’ and paid so 
fixed attention when I spake of her, that I really 
became quite flurried and could not go on.” 


July. 
“My Dear Franx: 


“Your friend promises to become very neighborly. 


He has purchased an estate adjoining Mr. Morris’, 


where he now resides, at least when he is not at 
Holly Wood, and that is six days in the week. 


‘He comes over almost every afternoon to inquire 


about Lucy, or to tell me something about his visit 


to you, that he had not thought of before. Some- 


how or other, he contrives to make me talk a great 
deal, but I don’t think he knows half I say, for he 


_ sometimes asks the same question three times over. 
_ Poor fellow! I hope Lucy will return soon, or he 
will ‘evaporate into an abstraction. He must be 

“desperately in love i 


CHAPTER V. 


And so he was, not with Lucy Morris, whom he 
remembered only as a very interesting girl; but 





with the unconscious Kate Lee herself. He had 
no intention of falling in love—indeed he thought 
nothing about it; but the frank, intelligent, spright- 
ly face of Kate insensibly interested him; while 
her manners, cordial, artless, and unaffected, like 
her guileless heart, made him feel at home in her 
presence, as he had never done in that of any other 
lady. Forwardness would have disgusted—affect- 
ed coyness repelled him——but the native simplicity 
and sincerity of Kate Lee, at once, interested and 
pleased. Her vivacity amused, her good sense 
instructed, and her cheerfulness made him happy. 
Day after day found him at her side, riding, walk- 
ing, reading, singing, (both loved music,) and it 
was not long before Kate discovered that whether 
he read, or sung, or only talked, his voice was, the 
finest she had ever heard. Something in its deep, 
flute-like tones, caused her heart to thrill with 
emotions it had never felt before. The common- 
est things, when uttered by that voice, seemed, all 
at once, to glow with life. Was it strange that 
the daily tasks grew lighter, now that evening 
brought its delightful rambles, its long conversa- 
tions about home, and Frank, and Lucy? She be- 
lieved in her heart, that Stanton had some ten- 
derer thoughts of Lucy than he breathed in words, 
and once or twice Kate sighed when she thought 
of her near return, without well knowing why. 
Stanton, on the contrary, often spake of the plea- 
sure he anticipated in renewing his acquaintance 
with her. Kate tried to feel as anxious for her 
arrival as she believed him to be—but she was 
surprised, and vexed with herself, to find how 
great was the effort required. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Month after month had rolled away. The “ last 
rose of summer” lay faded and fallen,—Autumn, 
rich, sober, thoughtful Autumn had come, and with 
it Lucy and Mr. Ashton; the former evidently im- 
proved-in health, and with more elasticity of spi- 
rits than was usual with her. Kate observed that 
she was now more constantly employed than for- 
merly ; and that she seldom indulged in dreamy, 
idle musings. Mr. Stanton continued his visits 
at Holly Wood. Towards Lucy his manner was 
gay and playful; with Kate it became serious, and 
he conversed in a tone of deeper feeling. The 
former was not long in marking the difference, and 
assigning its trae cause. In his presence she said 
little, and withdrew whenever she could with pro- 
priety, to her books, or her needle, but seldom to 
those solitary walks which she had once loved. 
He did not urge her to stay, at which Kate won- 
dered——-but innocently thought it was because he 
loved to speak of her as he did frequently in her 
absence. 

Weeks glided on. Lucy became more and more 
industrious—Kate more and more observing. She 
studied Lucy’s face and manner——her own heart 
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she closely questioned, and the result was a hasty 
resolution to go home. 

* And may 1 not accompany you ?” asked Lucy, 
when Miss Lee had communicated her intention ;)| 
©] have always wished to see the land of the Pil- 
grims. May | not go with you ?” 

‘Ah! you can not get away so easily! There! 
are other voices to be heard, as. well as mine. | 
Wait, my pretty bird, till your wings grow: then | 
come, and doubt not I will welcome you, even as I | 
now fold you to my heart.” ' 

“But why must you go? Is it for my sake? It| 
can not be for your own? ‘There is no reason why | 
you should fly from—-from Mr. Stanton ?”’ inquired | 





Lucy, suddenly looking up in the face of her friend, | ing for something among the fallen leaves. 


as if a new idea had just struck her. 

“Ts he not then a dangerous companion ?” asked 
Kate, looking full in Lucy’s eyes. 

*“ Not to those whom he loves!” 

“ Not to you then, dear Lucy !” 

“You mistake, dear Kate! widely mistake the 
truth.” 

“Tt is you who are mistaken, Love! Does not 
Stanton evidently show his preference for you! 
With whom is he happy t For whom are his spor- 
tive sallies, his brilliant fancies, his smiles? all for 
you, Lucy!” 

““And because he thinks me a child—a too se- 
rious one—and wishes to amuse me. He ‘never 
trifles with the one he loves. Believe me, I am 
too sedate, too reserved, too like himself, it may 
be, to please him. He wants what I have not— 
an ever-bubbling fount of cheerfulness, to enliven 
the wastes of life, a vivacity just like your own, 
to beguile its weariness, and break up its monoto- 
ny. Don’t you believe in the harmony of con- 
trasts ? | do--and from my own daily experience, 
I feel a yearning for something out of, and unlike 
myself, to make up my completeness. 
myself is wanting * 

“ Your worser half,” suggested Kate. 

“No, no! my stronger half! My soul is weak. 
It seeks a strength that seems to belong to it, and 
yet is not init. From childhood, my hopes, my 
yearnings, my dreams, vague and half understood 





The shadow that haunted me so long recedes. A 
something real stands forth in the distance. It 
beckons me on, it seems like the other soul which, 
united with mine, shall make a whole. It is not 
the image which memory used to present to my 
dreams. It is more like hers who awoke me to a 
better life. And can I say to it ‘leave me?’ Let 
me sink back to darkness, to weary inaction? Stay, 
dear Miss Lee; be my better angel, at least for a 
few months longer, till I become more like your- 
self! But yonder comes one that will persuade you, 
if J can not.” 

* Don’t go, dear Lucy!” But Lucy had glided 
away as Stanton came up, and feigned to be look- 


“Ts it true that Miss Lee is about to leave us ?” 
inquired Stanton, in a toné that quickened the pulse 
at Katy’s heart. 

“‘T have been away from home nearly two years,” 





‘replied Kate, with a composure of manner that sur- 


prised herself; ‘ there are many there who watch 
for my coming !” 

“ And well they may! well they may!” 

The earnestness of this reply called up a warm 
glow to the cheek of Kate. 

** But who cares for me,” he continued, in a tone 
so melancholy that she involuntarily turned her 
full, glistening eye on his—* who is then to bid 
| me ‘welcome home’ when I turn from a weary 
|world? You have a home! a bright happy home! 
land warm hearts there to welcome you; | am an 
orphan—alone—homeless. Nay, should a passing 
memory of the stranger, whose path you have so 
often cheered, should such a thought come to you, 
in that distant home, say that you will not banish 
the intruder, and my heart shall bless you !” 

‘“* My brother's friend will surely not be forgot- 
ten,” answered Kate, so warmly, that a moment 





A part of| after she repented of it. 


“Will you then think of me? Will you pray that 
I, too, may be happy? that I may have a Aome?” 
The eyes of Edward must have seen the tears 
Starting into our Kate’s just then, or else it was by 
chance that he possessed himself of the little hand 
that lay trembling on his arm, asking as he did so, 





even by myself, ever shaped themselves into the | and will you, dear Miss Lee, will you retarn to 
form of one who had forgotten me, but whose be the light of that home?” 


image, tones, looks, had become interwoven with | 


The reply was so low, that Stanton was obliged 


my very being; so that I seemed to have no exis-/to bring his head very near Kate's in order to 
tence separate from his. I lived only for him; hear it. 


only in myself. 


You came—your voice awoke in| 
me a better soul; 1 saw you sacrificing yourself 
for others—I became conscious of a latent power | 
to act—to live—hitherto I had only dreamed. By | 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Holly Wood, Nov. 30th. 


slow degrees I awoke, I stretched out my arm, | ‘Well, dear ones! another year is gone! joy- 
tried to rise—then I felt my weakness, I looked fully I am turning my feet to the ark where my 


around for help, I saw you, and I said ‘I will rest loved ones dwell. 
on Kate! She will teach me to stand—she will in- 


fuse her strong soul into mine. 
nestness in her life, that shames me into courage. 


Vot. X—71 


Next week I shall set out for 
dear New England. And whorn do you wish to see 


There is an ear-| besides my ladyship? Not Mr. Stanton, though he 


’' pleads hard to be my guardian angel; but grand- 
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papa and dear Lucy. Mr. Ashton will spend only 
a week or two with you; Lucy has promised to 
stay till she has learned to manufacture dough-nuts 
and johnny cakes—I guess that the pedagogue will 
give her lessons. Whether she will pay him, re- 
mains to be seen. Of course I have not hinted 
my guesses to her. You will find her an apt scho- 
lar, Mr. Frank! The gentle, pensive, dreamy girl 
is becoming almost as great a busy-body as my- 
self. Her character is daily unfolding, changing, 
or settling itself, if 1 may use the term. She 
will make a charming woman. I used to fear for 
her. She was all ideality once—but the ideal now 
serves, in her, as a veil of enchantment about the 
real, not sufficient to disguise—just enough to 
soften and beautify. 

“P.S. Mr. Stanton begs a remembrance, and 
signifies his intention to visit you next summer if 
Papa has no objection.” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


“Next summer” has come; the Lee’s are in a 
state of uawonted commotion. Preparations for 
some great event are going on; itis rumored in 
the village that a wedding is approaching. I may 
as well whisper in the reader’s ear that “ Papa 
made no objection,” and so Mr. Stanton is coming 
to claim his promised bride. Frank has gone to 
meet him. The two friends have already embraced 
as brothers, and are hastening homewards. 

And what of our Kate? She sits in her still 
chamber, looking out upon the streams, the walks, 
the flowers of her childhood, now passing away 
forever! Another home is hers! another path lies 
before her—but the star of love beams brightly 
upon it; and though her dear ones may not walk 
with her there, yet the dearest one is at her side, 
and it is enough! 

And Lucy! what of her? she has found the 
other pari of herself—at least, so it would seem, 
for there is a light in her eye, an elasticity in her 
step, a color in her cheek, that belonged not to 
them when we saw her last. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Let us look into the parlor! There are the father 
and mother, happy, but quiet and almost sad. 
There is Kate, looking tenderly from one to the 
other, the color coming and going on her cheek, so 
that Stanton, who sits in a recess, gazing upon her 
unobserved, thinks he never saw her so beautiful ! 
Frank too is there, looking quite sentimental for a 
pedagogue ! 

Listen; they are all talking about Lucy. “I 
am so sorry she is going away!” says Rose; “I 
shall have nobody to dress my dolls!” ‘“ She is 
so kind to help me in my lessons,” chimed in Hetty. 
“IT am sure | shall never love any body else half 
so well!” Frank thought his sister more sensible 





than ever before. “ And I,” said Mrs. Lee, “ have, 
surely, cause to love her! Never was a child more 
attentive to the wishes of a parent than she to 
mine!” ‘ She isso gentle, so good, so child-like!” 
joined in Mr. Lee, “and so affectionate,” said Katy; 
‘“‘and so artless!” said Edward. 

Frank says nothing. ‘ And don’t you love Miss 
Lucy, too?” innocently asked little Hetty. 


““We will excuse you from telling,” observed 


Mr. Lee, pitying Frank’s embarrassment, “ pro- 
vided you go and find her.” 

* And provided also, that you ¢ell her !” whisper- 
ed his friend, slyly, as Frank passed out. 


Lucy had stolen away for a lonely ramble. It 
led to a grove, where she had often, with Kate and 
her brother, sat under the trees, at sunset, and 
watched the crimson clouds, and listened to the 
low sighing breeze. She was there now—leaning 
against an old moss-covered pine, whose branches 
waved gently in the evening wind, giving forth a 
low, plaintive murmur, that seemed the echo of 
her own thoughts. There she stood, and gazed 
up into the deep blue sky—spirit-voices whispered 
among the trees, and died away in soft cadences. 
Long she stood there, and gazed, and listened, till 
the past, the future, the present, were all forgot- 
ten—life, its cares, its joys, its sorrows no longer 
existed. Nothing lived in the universe but her- 
self, and the great spirit of love breathing around 
her, its presence felt rather than seen. Absorbed 
in deep devotion, she scarcely heeded that one who 
had often worshipped with her there, had placed 
himself by her side. They spake not! they breath- 
ed not; but his hand was clasping hers, and both 
were happy! They had often wandered, hand in 
hand, among the groves, and over the hills; and 
Frank had felt that he could traverse the rudest 
waste with the gentle Lucy by his side; and she 
had never known weariness when his strong arm 
sustained her. 


“ How sweet it would be to stand here thus for 


a life time !” whispered Frank. 


** Methinks I never understood the mystery of 
life till now!” said Lucy. ‘‘ Nature unfolds her- 
self to me in a thousand beautiful forms, since I 
had your eyes to see them! With you I live ano- 
ther life—my soul expands; I feel capable by your 
side of rising to the height of all that is glorious 
and beautiful !” 

*‘ And why should you ever leave me, dearest 
Lucy ?”. cried young Lee, folding the enthusiastic 
girl to his heart, and kissing away the tears that 
trembled in her eyes. ‘* Will you be my own, my 
own sweet wife 1” he asked, but most provokingly, 
got no answer, for Kate and Edward made their 
appearance just at this interesting crisis. Lucy 
threw herself on Kate’s neck, while Stanton joined 
his friend, and sobbed, and laughed as Kate wick- 
edly asked— . 
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*“ Ah, have you found the missing part of your- 
self here in the woods?” 

“Tam perfectly happy now, my own sweet sis- 
ter!” 

*“ And so am I!” “And so am I!” exclaimed 
the two young men approaching and folding the 
united sisters in their arms. 

And now, farewell, patient reader! Should it 
be your hap to enjoy the southern hospitality of 
Edward Stanton and his amiable wife, do not for- 
get my compliments to “ our Kate”--or should an 
equally benign Providence lead you into the polish- 
ed circles of her native village, fail not to inquire 
for Professor Lee, and his gentle bride, as also for 
our old friend, grand-papa. 





AN EVENING WALK. 


From eastern climes how peaceful and sedate 
In sober majesty pale night comes on, 

And o’er gay nature’s sweetly varied face, 
Deep shading all, her silver mantle throws. 
Congenial silence on her solemn steps 
Obsequious waits,—and thoughtful. Not a breath 
Disturbs the placid air. On the bough the leaf 
Unquivering hangs. The crystal lake seems 
To enjoy the happy calm, nor wears a dimple 
O’er all her silver surface. By her side 

Sweet contemplation walks with pensive brow 
Intently musing. Nature seems to feel 

The soft impression and sinks down to rest. 
How sweetly gay is yon cerulean field 

Inlaid with the glittering gems of Heaven 

Set by thy Almighty hand, Father of light, 
And love and beauty. In the dawn of time 
Thou formed’st nature’s universal frame, 
Moulding its every part, with sovereign skill. 
The golden sun, bright mass of vivid fire, 
Thou fashionedst in the hollow of thy hand. 
Around the centre thy omnific word 

The starry orbs in beauteous order hung 

And bade the planets know their various spheres ;— 
Imposed those laws by which the harmony 

Of heaven is preserved. Then to thy will 
Obsequious, in majestic, solemn state 

First moved the grand machine, and ever since 
Has moved, incessant travelling in the 
Glorious round. Where’er | cast my eye 

The solemn scenes to solemn thoughts invite. 
The rising mists gathering o’er the hills 

Hide deep their verdant heads. O’er all the plain 
The liveliest green sinks into deepest shade, 
And mute are all the songsters of the day. 
Sovereign direetor of unnumbered worlds 

*Tis thine to bid cities and empires rise 

And at thy pleasure fall ;—to lay in dust 

The proudest glories of the sons of men— 
To make a desert on the fertile plain, 

Or with thy beauty clothe the barren soil. 

All is thy work, and all thou dost is good. 
While at this solemn hour the prostrate world 
Unconscious lies, and the mad sons of riot, 
Pursue the midnight revel; oft let me 

With all that blest tranquillity of mind 

Which innocence and meditation give, 





To such delightful solitudes repair, 

And to its sweet enthusiastic joys 

Give up my ravished soul. 

Oft let fancy take her flight through regions 
Unexplored, through ideal worlds delighted 
Range, happy in her own gay created charms. 
Blest solitude! a thousand joys are thine ; 

The boundless social wish, the wide embrace 
Which grasps the works of God with universal praise. 
Peaceful and calm, witb thee fair virtue dwells, 
And sacred wisdom makes her blest abode. 
Thrice lovely pair! ornaments of Heaven, 
Your happy paths let me forever tread ; 
Unwearied follow where you point the way, 
And all your footsteps reverently adore. 


Gloucester, April 23rd, 1844. wows 





THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY, 


With characteristic sketches of its cities and scenery, col- 
lected in a general tour, and during a residence in the 
country in the years 1840, ’41 and 42. By WILLIamM 
Howitt. American edition—-Philadelphia, 1843. One 
vol., octavo, pp. 197. 


Year by year German literature is acquiring 
more and more importance. It is so extensive, so 
various, and so highly wrought, that it commands 
attention, and its characteristic patient and labored 
thinking necessarily gives it great perfection in 
those departments to which it is chiefly directed. 

The reading world is much divided in opinion as 
to its value. By some it is spoken of as surpass- 
ing the literature of any other country, while with 
others it is a favorite mark for ridicule. And this 
is not surprising, for at a first glance, many Ger- 
man works present a strange medley. Lofty and 
elevated sentiments are mixed up with the most 
common and trivial matters, and to illustrate an 
argument or a theory, a comparison is taken up from 
the street, or the kitchen. In their philosophy, 
again, we find positions laid down as matters of 
course, which to us are not very easy of compre- 
hension. ‘These are regarded by some as monu- 
ments of the power of human reasoning. Others 
finding them wholly unintelligible, naturally reject 
them as unmeaning words. Yet we find Germans 
of strong mind and acute judgment subscribe to 
them unhesitatingly. 

German literature and German life should be 
studied together, for without the one, the other 
could not be what it now is. To their literature, 
their manners are in no small measure indebted for 
their present form, and we see the traces and 
effects of their every-day life in every page of their 
writings. Perhaps there is no more perfect pic- 
ture of a certain kind of German life than that 
contained in Goéthé’s Wilhelm Meister. Acknow- 
ledged by his fellow countrymen to be such, the 
strong and marked impression which it leaves upon 
the mind is likely to outlast the comparatively 
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faint ideas derived from a dozen books of travels 
through the country. The weakness of the hero, 
and worse still, his contemptible obsequiousness to 
the noblemen whom he meets towards the end of 
the book, constitute a strong picture of a certain 
class of German youth, and show the injurious 
effect of the veneration entertained by most Ger- 
mans for those elevated above them by titles of 
nobility. The condition of morals depicted there 
is more forcibly brought before us, than it would be 
by a hundred statistical accounts of the state of 
their capitals, and the facility with which Meister 
twice transfers his affections from one to the other 
of the heroines of the third volume, needs but to 
be read to be appreciated. 

Goéthé’s opinion appears to have been, that the 
best education for a young man consists in roving 
about the country, connecting himself with strolling 
actresses, now acting himself, now instructing 
others to act, and finally purchasing a right to asso- 
ciate with noblemen by the sacrifice of his inde- 
pendence. ‘To prove this more satisfactorily, a 
friend of the hero’s is introduced, a young man of 
energy and strong mind, who has devoted himself 
chiefly tocommerce. After along separation they 
meet again towards the end of the book. Meister 
has acquired a dégagé air, and has grown tall and 
handsome. Werner’s exertions have given him a 
slight stoop, and have rendered his nose rather sharp 
and thin. ‘The superiority, therefore, of the for- 
mer’s mode of life is obvious. 

In the “ Life of Quintus Fixlein,” Richter has 
‘given us a very interesting little sketch of a coun- 
try school-master who becomes a country parson, 
and who, though extremely simple and plain, at- 
tracts and pleases us by his true German goodness 
of heart. His classification of the errata of Ger- 
man authors is entirely in keeping with the close 
attention to trifles, which has too frequently been 
the aim of the learned of that country. Fixlein’s 
mother is a simple old country woman, who loves 
her son and admires his acquirements without hav- 
ing any very well defined idea what they are; and 
his bride, Thiennette, is as dutiful, loving and retir- 
ing as any German could wish. ‘The portraits are 
all eminently characteristic, and are not easily for- 
gotten : we can not help receiving them as faithful. 
So it is with other writers. Germans are fond of 
describing their countrymen, and a want of close 
likeness and circumstantiality are among the last 
faults of which they can be accused. 

On comparing the German character with that 
of other countries, we at once perceive various 
peculiarities, good and evil, which separate it dis- 
tinctly from all the rest. 

On the evil traits we shall not enlarge. The 
Germans themselves make no attempt to conceal 
them, and they lie open to the observation of every 
one. They may be said chiefly to consist in a less 
close observation of some of the laws of moral- 





ity, a want of independence, and an absence of 
energy. 

First and foremost among the good, we place the 
German goodness of heart, openness and straight- 
forwardness. These are inestimable. Perhaps 
there is no place in the world where a stranger 
may sooner feel himself at home than in Germany. 
He meets with kindness every where. ‘The very 
peasant smiles as he meets him, and wishes him 
good morning. English warmth of heart is con- 
cealed by reserve and coldness of manner; French 
warmth of manner and politeness are too often a 
cover for indifference, but in Germany we find the 
warmth of manner and of heart combined. 

The untiring patience of the Germans has al- 
ways been acknowledged, and though sometimes a 
matter of ridicule, certainly commands our respect. 
To it we are indebted for new and curious views 
in philosophy, for our best dictionaries of the classi- 
cal languages, for the best commentaries on the 
writers of antiquity, and for the productions of all 
their musical composers who have been most cele- 
brated for genius and originality. If occasionally 
carried to an extreme, it is a fault common to most 
other virtues. 

German honesty stands unsurpassed in Europe. 
Though there is much poverty, there is little des- 
titution : the very needy are assisted by the govern- 
ment ; thus dishonesty is kept down, and the rest 
of the people are left uncontaminated. Of their 
rectitude we have the strongest evidence, that of 
strangers, whose ignorance of the language places 
them at the mercy of all whom they deal with; 
and when we find all their testimony concurring, 
the evidence is conclusive. Strangers find it im- 
possible to recollect the comparative values of the 
different coins in consequence of the great variety 
circulated through the different German States, 
and yet they have rarely reason to complain of 
imposition. Jn illustration of this, we may quote 
an anecdote from a little book of travels in Ger- 
many, recently published. 

An English clergyman just arrived in a German 
port, and entirely unacquainted with their money, 
was solicited for alms by a little boy. Finding 
that he had nothing but gold about him, he resolved 
to make a trial of German honesty, and gave a 
piece to the boy to have it changed. The latter 
soon returned with a handful of silver, out of which 
the Englishman told him te keep a small sum 
which he named. ‘To pay his fare, he held out the 
handful to the coachman, who took what he con- 
sidered just. The rest was placed in a pocket by 
itself, and was examined by a German friend who 
pronounced it to be exactly right. To those who 
are acquainted with European morals, this incident 
will have its significancy. 

German industry is unwearied and unending. 
It is not that strong and irrepressible energy which 
with us overcomes all obstacles and surmounts all 
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difficulties ; it partakes strongly of the character of 
the nation,—slow, patient and opposed to innova- 
tion. But man, woman and child, none are idle; 
the rich valley of the Rhine is made to bear to 
jts uttermost ;—soil is carried to almost inaccessi- 
ble parts of the mountains, and when there is no 
hold to retain it, it is secured in baskets fastened to 
the rock. The breaking up of each spring car- 
ries with the water and ice a large portion of this 
soil, and the same labor is to be gone through year 
after year; yet the peasant never shrinks from it. 
The very leaves of the forest are collected to serve 
as litter for the horses. 

These are perhaps some of the most salient 
points in the character of the great Teutonic Na- 
tion. Wedo not hesitate to say that there is much 
evil mixed with the good : immorality, insensibility, 
obstinacy and other faults are constantly to be met 
with; yet the time is past when these were con- 
sidered, not as blots upon a fair surface, but as 
themselves constituting the national character. 

Father Bonhours has already been severely 
handled for having doubted the. possibility of a 
German’s possessing “de l’esprit,” and we will 
therefore spare him, merely asking if it be possi- 
ble at this day for any one to read the pages of 
Goéthé, sparkling even through the mist of a trans- 
lation, to become acquainted with the deep feeling 
of Richter, the ballads of Uhland and Herder, or 
Schiller’s “ Wiirde der Frauen,” and question the 
existence of German genius? © 

The “Rural and Domestic. Life of Germany” 
appears to be written ina good spirit. The author 
has evidently travelled for enjoyment, has always 
been willing to be pleased, and when mishaps and 
disappointments were inevitable, in place of be- 
taking himself to the old English resource of 
grumbling, he has made light of them, and has 
been willing to forget them. His descriptions are 
often lively, and in some places he seems to have 
written from his heart; but on the other hand, he 
is frequently dull, and his book is long, unneces- 
sarily long, spun out. Had this and the “ Student 
Life of Germany” been compressed into one volume, 
the size of either, the whole would have been much 
more readable. Nor can we compliment him upon 
his additions to the English language, upon the 
new words which he has introduced, and which are 
remarkable neither for their aptitude nor their 
euphony. Yet with these unquestionably great 
faults, the book has many amusing passages, and 
shows evidences of observation. ‘The author evi- 
dently kept his eyes and ears constantly open to 
what was passing. 

He opens his subject with the just observation, 
that we should commit to paper our first impres- 
sions of a new country, and not wait until use has 
dulled our appreciation of their differences from 
what we have been accustomed to. Thereupon he 


| in the cities for that purpose. 


town that he entered, the ill-paved strects, upon 

which a man accustomed to smooth pavements is 

in constant danger of falling, the projecting iron 

shutter-bars, which are ready to receive him as he 

falls, and the many obstructions peculiar to a Ger- 

man village, the sidewalk filled up by a mass of 
firewood, or an old carriage set on the pavement 

to be out of the way. 

The “overpowering smells” are another, and 

we should judge, a very disagreeable novelty which 
strikes the traveller on his arrival. It appears that 

Cologne with its thirty-six odors is but a type of 
German villages in general. 

Mr. Howitt is struck by the care which the pea- 
sant shows in preserving and making use of every 
thing. 

“The cuttings of his vines are dried and trussed for 
winter fodder. The very tops and refuse of his hemp are 
saved for the bedding of his cattle, nay, the rongh stalks 
of his poppies, after the heads are gathered, serve the same 
purpose, and are all converted into manure. When these 
are not sufficient, the children gather moss in the woods ; 
and in summer you constantly meet them coming down out 
of the hills with their great bundles of it. In autumn they 
gather the very fungi out of the woods to sell for poisoning 
flies, and the stalks of a tall species of grass to sell for clean- 
ing out theirlong pipes. Nothing is lost; the leaves in the 
woods are raked up as they fall, and are brought home be- 
fore winter to serve as bedding for cattle. The fir-cones, 
which with us lie all scattered in the forest, are as carefully 
collected to light their fires, or are carried in sacks and sold 
The economy and care of 


the German peasant afford a striking lesson of utility to all 
Europe.” 


But with all this industry and attention, they 
nevertheless take good care not to break the bow 
by over-straining it. Saints’ days and holidays 
are periods of great merry-making ; a large portion 
of every Sunday is devoted to amusement, and at 
intervals they have their “‘ Kirchweighs,” or wakes, 
when the whole town or village turns out and 
passes the day at some spot selected for the pur- 
pose in the neighboring country. While at Heidel- 
berg, Mr. Howitt was present at one of these 
wakes, and the spot chosen is the Wolfsbrunnen, 
or Wolf’s Spring, about a mile from the town. 


** As we approached the Brunnen, we saw a dense crowd 
there. The sheds and tables were all occupied. There 
were groups of fierce-looking, whiskered and smoking stu- 
dents, other groups of families, with their choppin, or glass 
measure of wine, and bread and butter, or cheese, and 
sundry cakes, enjoying themselves in quiet as they looked 
on at the gayety around them. The upper outside galle- 
ries of the house were filled with gay spectators. Donkies 
were standing ready saddled for such us chose to hire them 
for the young women returning to the town, and music 
announced that dancing was going onnear. This we found 
was in a large shed close to the inn. Several of the trout 
reservoirs were planked over to prevent people walk- 
ing into them, and a throng of gazers surrounded the dan- 
cing scene. There was a sort of orchestra at one end, at 
which twenty couples were waltzing. It would have looked 
strange in England to see shop-boys and girls, nay, shoe- 





proceeds to describe the air of the first German 


makers’ and tailors’ apprentices, joiners, smiths, boots, or 
any body, waltzing with their smart-dressed girls in the 
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shed at a country wake. It would want but this to put 
waltzing out of fashion with all the other classes of our 
countrymen. But Germany is the country of waltzing, the 
waltz is the universal and almost only dance of the people, 
and they could just as well live without tobacco as it. 
From the highest saloon in Vienna or Beriin, to the lowest 
shed in the village, or to the village green, round spin the 
Germans, and are as happy as if they were in Paradise; 
nay, what would Paradise be to them without a long pipe, 
a tall glass of beer, a smart girl and a brisk waltz? The 
dancing, indeed here, would not have disgraced a splendid 
saloon. The dancers were for the most part people under 
the middle size, and had nothing remarkable in their ap- 
pearance, but some of the girls were very pretty, and this 
exercise gave an attractive glow to their naturally fresh 
cheeks. Here and there was a student in the circle dancing 
with some pretty girl of Heidelberg, and we could not 
avoid being reminded of Goéthé, as he describes himself in 
his life, mixing in such scenes at Frankfort with the fair 
girl, destined afterwards to figure as Margaret in Faust. In- 
deed what writer in Germany has so completely transferred 
to his works the popular life of his country as Goéthé has? 
His descriptions both of the country and its people come 
before one continually with a delightful surprise.” 


A pleasant feature in the German character is 
the fondness for travelling. With many of them, 
it is true, travelling is a mere search after dissipa- 
tion; the cities are visited as places of luxurious 
enjoyment ; the baths for the sake of their gam- 
bling houses, and their crowds of revellers. But 
with by far the greater number of German tourists, 
the source of attraction is the beauty of nature. 
The mountains, the valleys and the rivers are 
visited, are seen with enthusiasm, and the traveller 
returns refreshed, both in body and mind, well pre- 
pared to encounter the trials of another year. In 
Mr. Howitt’s words— 


“There are no people on the face of the earth that all 
summer long enjoy themselves like the Germans in their gay 
capitals; but autumn approaches, and the great climacteric of 
the year is reached. The whole nation is astir. Not a man or 
woman can rest long. Every one must fly in quest of change, 
and pleasure and health. The whole population is like one 
huge hive of bees at the point of swarming, there is one vast 
motion, buzz and hum. Every soul must have his Herbst- 
reise, his autumn tour. He must visit the watering places, and 
drink and bathe. He must traverse the Rhine, the Elbe or 
the Danube. He must climb the mountains of Switzer- 
land, or the Tyrol. Steamers are every where loaded to 
sinking, inns are full to suffocation, and landlords stand 
shaking their heads, gabbling German, French, English, 
Italian, and Russian, and bowing away disconsolate travel- 
lers, and dusty carriages from their doors. Railway trains 
are enormous in length; and a smoking and a talking are 
going on in them that are astounding to the stranger. Ba- 
den, Baden-Baden, Wisbaden, all the Badens ; Schlangen- 
Bad, Carlsbad, Wildbad, Alexisbad, all the Bads; Ems, 
Ischl, Bad-gastein, every watering place is full. Meeting 
in the early morning, and drinking of the sulphurous or 
effervescing water in the Kursaal, or holding a five o’clock 
gossip in the warm general baths, men and women together ; 
plunging into hot or cold baths in private, making drives to 
the neighboring castles and scenery, sitting for two hours 
at tables d’hote; purchasing of nosegays and paying musi- 
cians; the parade, the splendid conversation-house, the 
ball, the reunion, the gambling in an evening,—and thus it 
goes at the watering places. 





* But every spot of the country which is attractive ; every 
mountain district, every gay town, every fine stream is 
alive with the ever-moving throng of pleasure-tourists. The 
heights and castles of the Rhine and Danube; the vales 
and defiles of the Saxon Switzerland; the romantic regions 
of the Saltzburg, the Noric and the Swabian Alps, the 
Franconian and Thuringian forests, in short, every spot of 
gaiety or beauty receives the temporary hosts of these 
wanderers. 

“ And in truth I can say from experience, that a more de- 
lightful mode of spending an autumn is to he found in no 
country. When winter closes again upon your home, you 
shal! find that this sunny dream does not fade, but that you 
have laid up a life-long store of rich remembrances ; have 
widened the field of your vision, and spread around regions 
of beauty through all the space of your inward world, that 
neither winter can reach, nor night darken, nor time snatch 
again from your knowledge and enjoyment.” 


So fully are the advantages of travelling under- 
stood, and it may be, overestimated, that all the 
young Handwerksburschen, or apprentices, after 
finishing their Lehrjahre, or apprenticeship, are 
obliged to travel for from three to six years, over 
the country, supporting themselves by their handi- 
craft, and improving themselves by observing the 
different methods practised in different cities. On 
their return they must make and exhibit a “ Meis- 
terstiick,” or masterpiece, which if satisfactory, 
entitles them to enter formally upon the practice of 
their craft. Each trade has its guild, or associa- 
tion in every town, and the wandering apprentice 
receives assistance, if in need of it, from the guild 
of the trade to which he belongs. If he falls sick, 
he is cared for until he recovers. This system is 
at once so curious and so universal, that we shall 
quote some of Mr. Howitt’s remarks upon it. 


“* But there are advantages derived from this wandering 
system of the handicrafts, which may be said to be far more 
than a justification of it. If much time is lost to their 
artistical advancement, and if they seldom reach that degree 
of excellence, which an exclusive direction of their atten- 
tion to the capitals of Europe would bring, on the other 
hand, they see more of their own country than the same 
class in any part of the world does. They wander at public 
cost through the various States of their common country. 
They see the varieties of men and manners, of cities and 
costumes. The beauties of nature are brought under the 
eve of all that have a feeling for them. They tread the 
spots celebrated in their history, and calculated to inspire a 
patriotic sentiment. They are made aware of the great- 
ness and extent of the Fatherland. Galleries, works of 
art, noble specimens of architecture, celebrated ruins, and 
peculiar institutions are open to their observation, and 
many of them, as we shall see, do not neglect to avail 
themselves of these privileges, and lay up for their future 
lives, a store of the most delightful recollections and sub- 
jects of conversation. It is in fact in this point of view, 
rather than as a means of perfecting themselves in their 
individual arts, that the excellence of the system, in my 
opinion, lies: though at the same time, it is not to be de- 
nied, that it is attended with many dangers and abuses, as 
it must be while it lets loose such a swarm of raw and rude 
youths, as must of necessity exist in this class, who, with- 
out gathering much good for themselves, are very capable of 
corrupting those that they circulate amongst.” 


Here follows a description of the youth upon his 
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travels, and the feelings he is likely to experience 
at the approaching prospect. 


‘Jt is thus that we see these youths strolling on in groups, 
or one by one, from town to town, in every part of Germany. 
A leathern knapsack on their backs, under the cover of 
which is generally rolled a cape, to throw over their shoul- 
ders in rain; a hat, often covered with oil-skin ; in summer 
a linen blouse bound round the waist with a belt, in the 
hand a stout stick, and in the mouth, or peeping out of a 
pocket, a pipe. The dignity of carrying a stick and a pipe 
in public, or in company, is one to which the youth only 
arrives, on issuing out of his apprenticeship, and taking the 
rank of a ‘ gesell.’” 

“‘Jmagine a youth who has passed his apprentice years in 
some stupid little town, and under some severe master ; 
amid circumstances and tempers which make a house worse 
than a prison, and of which the bitterness is only too sure 
to fall upon the innocent apprentice,—imagine with what 
delight he must look forward to the hour which shall set 
him free, and spread before him a new existence, and new 
realms and years of novelty, variety, more freedom, andas 
he fondly hopes, more good.” 


Much time must unquestionably be lost in this 
way, but, according to Mr. Howitt, its advantages 
may be seen in every mechanic that one meets 
with. He dwells upon the love of nature and fine 
scenery which is so universal among the lower 
classes, and very reasonably attributes it to the cul- 
tivation it receives during the most excitable and 
enthusiastic years of a man’s life. To it, also, he 


ascribes a certain intelligence and extension of 
view which he finds even in the poorer part of the 


community. 


“If any one think this too poetical to be true, we can 
only advise him to enter the dwellings of such men as shoe- 
makers, saddlers, or other such handicraft tradesmen, and 


mily, the whole occupying ten closely printed octavo 
pages of the American Edition,—one twentieth of 
the entire volume. The same may be said, in a 
less degree, of his chapter on sleighing, but he in 
a measure redeems it by concluding with an amu- 
sing story, which, but for its length, we would 
extract. 

We have next a good chapter on the peculiari- 
ties of etiquette, always an interesting subject, as 
being strikingly indicative of national character, 
and often an amusing one, as contrasting singu- 
larly with our own manners and customs. Among 
the Germans, a lady may waltz all night with stran- 
gers, yet it would be an unheard of violation of 
propriety, for one of them to offer his arm next 
day while walking in company with the whole 
family: A lady and gentleman may ride off téte-d- 
téte in a sleigh for miles alone, and yet when they 
walk, they must take particular care that their 
dresses do not touch. If a gentleman on parting, 
or after a long absence, were to take a lady’s hand, 
she would probably think him demented. But of 
all strange prejudices, perhaps the strangest, is 
against a lady’s wearing spectacles. It seems that 
there was a lady in Mr. Howitt’s party who was 
nearly blind without those useful contrivances. 
Her necessity for wearing them came near break- 
ing up a large sleighing excursion which had been 
for some time planned by a number of friends. 
The gentleman in whose sleigh she was to ride, 
positively protested against it when he found that 
he and his sleigh were to offer a pair of spectacles 
to the admiring gaze of the street loungers. The 


talk with them and their families, and he will soon convince students, he said, would insult her as they passed 
himself to the contrary. He will find something at once so| by, he should be obliged to challenge them, and 
manly and so friendly, such a domestic feeling, and such a| sundry duels would ensue. The whole affair was 


feeling of nature as will most agreeably surprise him. We 
have no doubt whatever, that this nature-loving and poetical 
feeling which so universally distinguishes the Germans, 
even to the commonest class, has been by means of these 


at a stand, when some ingenious contriver sug- 
gested—a veil! and the difficulty was satisfactorily 
arranged. ‘Throughout all Heidelberg the lady 


wanderings, wonderfully developed in the man, and thence | W4S known as Frailein Brillé,—Miss Spectacles. 


introduced into and diffused through every member of their 


During his visit to the watering-places, he gives 


families. Itis this which sends them forth on all Sundays and | a rather lively description of scenes at the gaming- 


holidays in such crowds into the country, to solitary wirths- | table, 
houses in the woods, into the villages and the hills, to smoke 


Play, it appears, is permitted by the go- 


their pipes, and drink their coffee in orchards and garden VerRaRaNs at these places only, and ae — 
arbors, all Germany over. It is this which makes them of their greatest attractions. The subject, though 
read Goéthé, Schiller, Hauff, and such other of their wri-| one of interest, has been too often and too well 


ters as abound in and cherish this spirit.” 


The Germans generally appear to be unusually 


described before, to possess any novelty. 
Further on, we have an instance of the justice 


well acquainted with their best writers. Our|and good sense of a German Biirgermeister. On 
author observes that when he was in the neighbor- | his visit to Lichstenstein, Mr. Howitt engaged a 
hood of Lichstenstein, the people seemed to think | “ vorspan,” or additional pair of horses, to assist 
that they could scarcely do enough for the English- | them up the mountain to the hotel at the summit. 
man who had read and admired their favorite Hauff. | After remaining there some hours they wish to go 

We have before alluded to Mr. Howitt’s pro-|on, and their road descends a different part of the 


lixity, and in passing, we may instance his childish | mountain from that which they ascended. 


Mean- 


description of Christmas amusements, consisting | while, the owner of the vorspan has persuaded the 
of translations of nursery-songs, a dissertation upon|coachman that there is yet a bad hill which they 


Pelznichel, a sort of German St. Nicholas tha 
reads lectures to nanghty children, and an accoun 


of his having introduced all this into his own fa- 


t|can not pass unassisted, and notwithstanding the 
t| assurances of the people at the hotel, the coach- 
man refuses to go on without him. On understand- 
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ing the state of the case, Mr. Howitt agrees that 
the owner of the vorspan shall go on with them, 
and that if there prove to be another hill, he shall 
be paid, otherwise not. No hill having appeared, 
Mr. Howitt refuses the money, and the man be- 
comes violent and menacing. He is told that if 
he insists he must come on to the Birgermeister 
in the next village, to which, after considerable 
difficulty, he consents. 

** At the village inn I inquired for the Biirgermeister, and 
the Wirth (inn-keeper) cried out to a servant: ‘ Hole den 
Schmied,’ ‘Fetch the Blacksmith.’ 1 replied I did not 
want the blacksmith, but the Biirgermeister. ‘It is the 


same man,’ said he. Presently appeared the blacksmith 
in his shirt sleeves, and tolerably smutty, from the forge. 





Wien he had heard the case, and the man was running on | 
very volubly in his Swabian dialect—* Stop!’ said the | 
worthy welder of iron, ‘There needs only one word. Did | 
you put your horses before the carriage, or behind it?’ 
‘Before, to be sure,’ replied the man very confidently. 
‘Then,’ answered honest Vulcan, ‘ you can go about your 
business. Every body knows that it’s all down hill from 
Lichstenstein hither, and who wants a vorspan to pull him 
down hill. Had you put on your horses behind to drag, | 
would have awarded you your money.’ The good man re- 
fused to receive any thing for his trouble, even to partake 
of a bottle of wine, but wiping his mouth on his shirt-sleeve 
drank a glass of beer at his own cost, expressed his satis- 
faction in being able to prevent imposition on a stranger, 
and only begged, that if we saw a countryman of his in 
similar need, we should help him if we could.” 


Miinchen, or as we have strangely corrupted the 
word, Munich, the great metropolis of artists, oc- 
cupies no inconsiderable portion of the rest of the 
book. It is an interesting specimen of what the 
patronage of'a ruler, combined with a moderate 
expenditure of money, can do towards encouraging 
the arts. It appears too, that independently of 
this view of the case, the expense has been fully 
made up to the citizens, by the crowds of strangers 
drawn to view the many celebrated works of art 
which adorn their collections. The most interest- 
ing are undoubtedly the Avgina marbles, two groups 
discovered in 1811 by Baron Haller and purchased 
for 6,000 pounds sterling by the king of Bavaria. 
The subject of one of these is the battle of Her- 
cules and Telamon with Laomedon ; the other rep- 
resents the fighting over the body of Patroclus. 
There are other antiques, and various works by 
Canova, Thorwaldsen and Schadow. 

Workmen were engaged in building up the clay 
model of a figure of Bavaria, 55 feet high, intend- 
ed to be cast in metal from the cannon taken from 
their enemies. ‘These were lying round, ready for 
use. The statue is described as being a beautifully 
symmetrical female figure, whose size may be re- 
alized from the fact that the thumb-nail was as 
long as a man’s hand. It was to be placed in the 
* Theresien Meadow.” 

Towards the end we find an account of an inte- 
resting visit made to the Brocken, the mountain 
whose singular spectres have always excited so 
much curiosity. Far loftier than any of the neigh- 
boring elevations, it is exposed to sudden and tre- 
mendous storms, during one of which Mr. Howitt 





reached iis summit. ‘These storms often rise so 








unexpectedly, that persons are in danger of being 
lost even when within sight of the Brocken-house. 
Several anecdotes are mentioned to show the dan- 
ger, one of which will suffice. 

In January 1837, the landlord descended the 
mountain, and Karoline Heyder, one of the ser- 
vants, accompanied him. Returning they were 
met by another servant, Karoline Kuhlemann, and 
both servants sat down to rest, a few hundred yards 
from the house. Nehse, the landlord, went on. 
He had scarcely reached the house when he began 
to feel uneasy, and returned to seek them, but they 
were nowhere to be found. Meantime a severe 
storm had arisen ;—a search was made all night, 
but proved fruitless. It was continued next day, 
but with no better success. ‘Three or four days 
after, they were fuund covered up with ice and 
snow, and all attempts to recover them failed. 

The day after Mr. Howitt’s arrival the storm 
passed away, and the unusually pure and clear 
atmosphere gave him a splendid view of 500 miles 
in circuit. 

‘** What the expanse of prospect here is, may be imagined, 
when we say that it includes as observed, a circle of nearly 
500 English miles, inhabited by from five to six millions of 
souls. A part of Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, Hesse, Wei- 
mar, Brunswick, Gotha, and most of the little princedoms 
of Anhalt-Dessau, Kéthen and Bernburg, Schwarzburg- 
Sonderhausen and Rudolstadt, Lippe-Detmold, Schaum- 
burg, and Waldeck, etc. The cities of Halberstadt, Mag- 
deburg, Brandenburg, Wittenberg, Halle, Leipzic, Géttin- 
gen, Hanover, Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel, and very many 
others, with the castle in Gotha, the cathedral in Erfurt 
and the whole chain of the Thiiringian forest hills, and in 
fact, castles’ on the heights in almost every direction, and 
to the vastest distances, including 89 cities and towns, 668 
villages, fortresses and hamlets, from a height above the 
level of the sea of 3,633 fect.” 

The whole coneludes with a hasty glance at 
German Literature, a short article on Education, 
in which the author is very severe upon German 
superstitions, and a chapter upon Religion. These 
subjects are much too comprehensive to be dis- 
cussed in supplementary chapters, and we therefore 
pass over them without comment. The article on 
Literature concludes with a catalogue of German 
authoresses, in which we notice the names of Ca- 
roline Pichler, Fanny Tarnow, Grafin Hahn-Hahn, 
Bettina Brentano, and others less known out of 
their own country. 

On closing the book, we feel called upon to no- 
tice several things that have struck us unplea- 
santly. ‘There is a want both of manliness and of 
modesty running through the whole, which con- 
trasts strongly with the volumes of Dwight and 
of Russell, and Mrs. Howitt’s poetical merits are 
obtruded upon us much too often. We do not like 
to see him place his wife’s name so very near the 
head of his list of thirty or forty of the most cele- 
brated English authoresses. There is a would-be 
familiarity, too, with the reader, which shows itself 
constantly,—a great mistake for an author, who is 
never so much respected as when he respects him- 
self. L*. 
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SONNET—TO HELEN. 


BY JOHN TOMLIN. 


Thy beauty, like the scene, 
Helen, is forever 
Glorious, as the parted river, 
With green isles all between. 


As morn upon the mountain, 
Thy spirit on me shines ; 

As thirst craves the pure fountain, 
My spirit for thee pines. 


Alas! alas! no more 
To thee the plaint I pour !— 
To what etherial isles 
Thy fondest visions go, 
May Friendship’s blessed smiles 
O’er all those visions flow. 
Jackson, Tennessee. 





SUNRISE. 


The morning comes—the twinkling stars 
Melt in the glow of day, 

And heaven lets fall her golden bars 
Upon the rippling bay : 

The flowery banks are robed with light ; 
The violets wake from sleep ; 

And nature paints her semblance bright 
Upon the glassy deep. 


The balmy nectar of the morn, 
Flushed with the orient sun— 

How swift, through every veinlet borne, 
Its sparkling currents run ! 

Our hearts, with younger life, leap up, 
Like flashing founts at play, 

To quaff, from morning’s rosy cup, 
The dewy balm of day. 


Tis harvest-time—and many a noté 
Salutes the ear of morn, 

Warbled from many a feathered throat,— 
Oh, thus was Music born! 

List, loved one! as the cadence swells 
E’en to the cope of heaven, 

And mark the gladsome tale it tells, 
In sweetest numbers given. 


It rises to the Lord of all, 
Who rears the swelling grain ; 

Who watches o’er the sparrow’s fall 
And hears the lark’s refrain : 

For them, men’s fields prepare a feast— 
God's commoners they be— 

Oh! listen! while that feather’d priest 
Says grace on yonder tree. 


Vot. X—72 


How blithely rings the holy air, 
Echoed through heaven’s fane, 
Bending the solemn woods in prayer 

And reverential grain ; 

Even the tinkling leaves aspire 
To swell the matin hymn ; 
And what a wild, AZolian lyre, 

Is that old, antler’d limb! 


Like Memnon’s statue, Nature sings, 
Vocal with holy lays, 

While, from unnumber’d choral strings, 
Resounds her cheerful praise. 

No gloomy shadows round her throng, 
Bred by ascetic Art, 

But sunshine fills her happy song— 
The sunshine of the heart. 





A CLASSIC RELIC RECOVERED. 


The reader of the following will know as much of the 
subject, as we can pretend to. We will only add a brief 
account of the supposed author of the relic.—[ Ed. Mess. 


MIMNERMUS was [a poet of Colophon, in Ionia, who flour- 
ished about 590 B. C. With him is said to have com- 
menced the second period of the pentameter, that is, the 
application of the alternate hexameter and pentameter verse 
to other than warlike themes. ( Wieland, Aitische Museum. 
vol. 1. p. 338.) The poetry of Mimnermus was so sweet 
and harmonious that the ancients gave him the appellation 
of Ligystades \vyis “‘ melodious.”) He was a votary of love 
and pleasure, and is so distinguished by a line in Proper- 
tius, (1. 9. 11.) 


“ Plus in amore valet Mimnermi versus Homero.” 


Horace likewise (Ep. 1. 6. 65.) refers to him ina similar 
connection, though in much stronger terms, 


Si, Mimnermus uti censet, sine amore jocisque 
Nil est jucundum, vivas in amore jocisque. 


The very few verses that remain to us of this poet 
breathe a pleasing melancholy. He deplores in them the 
shortness of human life, the rapidity with which youth 
passes away, and the array of evils which afflict humanity. 
The ancient writers speak with great admiration of his 
poem on Nanno, a young female flute-player, of whom” he 
was deeply enamored, and who preferred him to young and 
handsome rivals. The fragments of Mimnermus are to be 
found in the collections of Stephens, Orsini, Winterton, 
Brunck, Gaisford and Boissonade. (Schéll. Hist. Lit. Gr. 
vol. 1. p. 191, seqg.)]— See Anthon'’s Lempriere. 


O ye who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 
What rapture ! could ye seize 
Some Theban fragment, or unroll 
One precious, tender hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides. 
Wordsworth. 


The subjoined beautiful relic of antiquity has 
not, we believe, as yet appeared, either in transla- 
tion or original, in this country. It is an epithala- 











mium or nuptial hymn, which had been chanted, as 
was the custom, by a choir composed of the most 
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beautiful young maidens, on occasion of a marriage 
solemnized at that Shrovetiate of the Greeks— 
the famous Festivals of Delos. It has been dis- 
covered by an Italian antiquary, on a marble tablet, 
recently disinterred, not from ‘“ Herculaneum” but 
from the “ Artemisium,” or the chapel attached to 
the temple of Apollo; it is published in an Italian 
magazine, the J/ Aliratore. 

The “ happy pair,” in this instance, are sweetly 
named Thedtis and Isméne. The choir, or, as it 
was technically termed, ¢heoria,isCorynthian. The 
composition is, we perceive, variously ascribed to Si- 
monides and Mymnermus, the two most tender of the 
Greek poets. That it isa “‘ tender-hearted scroll,” 
the critics, then, are implicitly agreed. Their di- 
versity of opinion, as to the authorship, appears to 
have arisen upon one or two passages, which the 
more fastidious conceive to be too warmly colored 
for the pencil of the “pure Simonides,” and to 
savor rather of the softer soul of Mymnermus. 

We shall not pretend to decide this disagreement ; 
critics are as authoritative as “ doctors,” or rather 
are doctors in their own line. But as we have 
studiously preserved the expression of the passage 
impugned, it will not be impertinent to offer a few 
remarks, on this point of delicacy, in reference to 
these passages, and also to the ancient erotic poe- 
try in general. 

In the first place, the subject of the poems under 
consideration is perhaps inevitably suggestive of 
the obnoxious quality imputed—certainly so, to the 
depraved of imagination ; but as to the phraseology, 
the most spurious “delicacy” must allow it, we 
think, to be not unbecoming even the innocent and 
virgin lips that utter it. This indeed is no more 
than should be presumed from the good taste, if not 
the good morals, of either of the great masters of 
poetical propriety, to whom the authorship is as- 
cribed. 

With regard to the general charge of “ indeli- 
cacy” preferred against some of the Greek and 
Latin poets, it is first to be considered, are we, can 
we be competent judges. In questions of this na- 
ture—questions, in a great degree, of the taste, 
the sentiment, the particular purity of the reader, 
rather than of any general principle of morality, 
ought not allowance to be made for admitted dif- 
ferences in manners, in times, in temperaments ? 
The Greek felt more exquisitely, conceived more 
vividly than we do; and naturally suffused his 
images and expressions with a corresponding in- 
tensity and glow of coloring. He had no northern 
climate to blunt the delicacy of his organization— 
no prosaic institutions to stunt the native energies 
of the soul; a frivolous civilization had not yet in- 
troduced the art of hypocrisy, nor impurity of 
heart suggested the idea, and necessitated the ob- 
servance of a conventional refinement. It may 
safely be suspected that it was but the reflection of 
their own morbid licentiousness that the monastic 





fanatics of the tenth century saw in the exquisite 
Elegies of this same Mymnermus, which they so 
barbarously destroyed—a licentiousness that, like 
the jaundice, colors every object it contemplates, 
with its own distempered hue. The remark is ap- 
plicable, with little qualification, to more modern, 
though no less monkish “ delicacy” in this particu- 
lar. It is, on such a principle, unsound in morals 
as unjust in criticism—or, we should rather say, it 
is from the absence of any fixed principle at all, 
that Anacreon too is pronounced a profligate, while 
he is admitted, (however inconsistently in our no- 
tion of the character,) to have been also a “ sage.” 
It is this that has also calumniously stigmatized 
the name of the high-souled Sappho—the “ Tenth 
Muse”—to an infamy perhaps as immortal as her 
genius and her love! 

But this is not the place to pursue this prolific 
matter. Though we concur, but on different 
grounds, with the opinion that makes Mymnermus 
the author, it happily, is not requisite to the pro- 
priety of the present publication, that we should 
have vindicated the general decency of his wri- 
tings—still less, that we should enter upon a for- 
mal apology for the other poet-sages of his coun- 
try or his class, against the pradish and pedantic 
carping of modern coldness or modern cant, 

A word, in conclusion, with regard to the trans- 
lation of this “ Delian fragment.” In an enthu- 
siastic despair of seizing the volatile essence of 
its graceful spirit, the discoverer has declined to 
attempt a version, even with the aid of a language 
which, in melody and expression, is all but equal to 
the divine original. ‘The'classic reader will proba- 
bly regret that we have not followed this exem- 
plary veneration or discretion. But the poems 
are presented here, chiefly as an object of literary 
curiosity. If, however, we have entirely failed to 
convey any idea of that inexplicably touching uni- 
son of impressive dignity with infantile simplicity, 
(which characterizes the style and identifies their 
antiquity,) of that ‘Jovian elegance” which the 
country and the dialect of the Muses alone, per- 
haps, could inspire and express, we beg it be re- 
membered, in addition to the ordinary difficulties 
of adequate poetical translation, that we have had 
to contend against the “ harsh, northern, whistling, 
grunting guttural.” 


AN EPITHALAMIUM. 
FROM THE GREEK OF MYMNERMUS. 


CHOIR SINGS. 
SCENE, front of the Bridal Chamber. 
I. 
Tho’ in the opening spring of life— 
Tho’ choicest of Corynthian maids— 
(Corynth with that rare beauty rife 
Before which every other fades,) 
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Yet, O Isméne, ’mong our band 

There blooms not one can vie with thee; 
The courser from Thessalian Jand 

Has form less fair and step less free : 
Thou, noblest flower our gardens bear ! 
The lily Greece is proud to wear. 


Il. 


The Loves hold revel in thine eyes ; 
The Arts take life beneath thy touch— 
O graceful girl! O charming wife ! 
We come with joy to greet thee such : 
To-morrow, from the dew-bright flowers, 
We'll weave a crown for yonder pine, 
And ‘neath its boughs shed fragrant showers, 
And on the bark engrave this line : 
“ Stranger, thine incense pour to me, 
For henceforth I'm Isméne’s* tree.” 


Ill. 
Hail happiest pair, we wish you joy! 
May she who rules the genial bed, 
Latona, grant a sire-like boy, 
And Venus still new ardors shed! 
Repose you there in rapture’s arms, 
Respire but true-love’s tenderest strain ; 
When morn unveils her earliest charms, 
We'll come and chant for you again. 


MORNING HYMN. 


I, 


O Venus, thou fairest in heaven ! 

O Love, thou delight of the earth ! 
We praise you at morn, at even, 

With Hymen, the source of our birth. 


Il. 


Awake thee, Thedtis, and turn 
To gaze on thy beauteous young bride— 
And now, that Love’s fires cease to burn, 
Survey her, thy bliss and thy pride. 


ul. 


See the graces around her keep warden, 
The freshness that glows o’er her air— 

Yes the rose is the queen of the garden, 
Isméne, the rose of the fair. 


IV. 


Awake then, Thedtis, nor one bright, 
Dear moment miss. Drooping above 
Mark her lid tremble soft to the sun-light, 

And give thee its first look of love. 


It is proper to apprize the reader that both the 
hymns are of the same metre in the original. We 
have, however, allowed ourselves to imagine that 
a measure more cheerful—more cheering than that 


* A Greek usage. 





we have adopted in the former hymn, would better 
befit the spirits of a marriage-morning. But being 
a bachelor, we, of course, do not answer for the 
accuracy of this surmise, in a matter so myste- 
rious to the uninitiated. 





LINES. 


“ What shadows we are, what shadows we pursue.” 


We chase, we chase unreal things, 
That flee us as we follow, 

We haste, we fly, but swiftest wings 
O’ertake to find them hollow! 


We chase in youth the roseate cloud 
That flits before, above us; 

We clutch to find it but a shroud, 
To wrap the friends that love us. 


Our later years find us the same, 
Bright follies still pursuing ; 

They laugh and flee, but leave the shame 
To us of our undoing. 


Yet still we fancy that the grave 
Can give us peaceful rest ; 
We yield to earth the gift she gave 
And drop into her breast. 
A. Jupson Crane. 


August 8, 1844. 





PARTING FROM NIAGARA. 


My spirit grieves to say farewell to thee, 
Oh beautiful and glorious ! 

Thou dost robe 
Thyself in mantle of the color’d mist, 
Most lightly ting’d, and exquisite as thought, 
Decking thy forehead with a crown of gems, 
Woven by God’s right hand. 

Hadst thou but wrapp’d 
Thy brow in clouds, and swept thy blinding mist 
In showers upon us, it had been less hard 
To part from thee. 

But there thou art sublime 
In noon-day splendor,—gathering all thy rays 
Into their climax green and fleecy white,— 
And changeful tinture, for which words of man 
Have neither sound nor sign, until to breathe 
Farewell,—is agony. 

For we have roam’d 
Beside thee at our will, and drawn thy voice 
Into our secret soul,—and felt how good 





Thus to be here,—until we half implor’d 
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While long in wildering ecstacy we gaz’d, 
To build us tabernacles, and behold 
Always, thy majesty. 
Fain would we dwell 
Here at thy feet, and be thy worshipper,— 
And from the weariness and dust of earth 
Steal evermore away. 
Yea, were it not 
That many acare doth bind us here below,— 
And in each care a duty,—like a flower 
Thorn-hedged, perchance, yet fed with dews of heaven, 
And in each duty an enclosed joy 
Which like a honey-searching bee doth sing,— 
And were it not that ever in our path 
Spring our own planted seeds of love and grief 
Which we must watch and bring their perfect fruit 
Into our Master’s garner,—’twere most sweet 
To linger here and be thy worshipper, 
Until death’s footstep broke this dream of life. 
Tuesday, June 11th, 1844, L. H. 8. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


We invite the particular attention of our readers 
to the following resolutions, and solicit their aid 
in the cause of the Institute. The best means of 
enhancing our National glory will be to connect 
it with the progress of Literature, Science and Art, 
for the advancement of which the Institute has been 
established. We have already proclaimed our lead- 
ing principle to be “ the promotion of a pure Native 
Literature and a devoted National Spirit.” Hence, 
every thing so National and noble in its design and 


influences, will ever receive the warm support of 
the Messenger.—[ Ed. Mess. 


The Committee of the National Institute, con- 
sisting of the Hon. Joun C. Spencer, (chairman,) 
Hon. J. R. Ineersouit, Hon. W.C. Preston, Hon. 
Assotr Lawrence, Hon. R. J. Waker, Hon. 
R. Cuoate, Hon. W. C. Rives, and A. D. Bacue, 
Esq., superintendant of the United States Coast 
Survey, appointed to make arrangements for the 
April meeting of the friends and members of the 
Institute, having, in compliance with a request of 
the Society, submitted its report, the same was 
communicated to the meeting of the 8th instant by 
the Corresponding Secretary, who accompanied it 
by a report, and the correspondence and papers 
which relate to that meeting ; whereupon, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the report of the committee, and 
that of the Corresponding Secretary, communi- 
cating said report, be adopted. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to publish a volume 
of the proceedings of the meeting of April, 1844, 


and that for this object the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Institute be requested to obtain all the 





papers, addresses, and communications which con- 
stituted the exercises of said meeting. 

Resolved, That, as soon as all the materials shall 
be ready for publication, the Vice-President appoint 
a committee of publication, of which he shall be 
the chairman, whose duty it shall be to examine the 
materials carefully, to reject all papers it thinks 
inexpedient to publish, to omit passages it may 
conceive to be objectionable, and to reduce such as 
appear to be too long; and also to make a contract 
for the publication of as many copies of the work 
as they shall think proper, which, when published, 
shall be distributed in the following manner : 


Ist. One copy to every subscriber who has paid, 
or who shall pay, the sum of five dollars. 

2nd. One copy to every society and institution 
in the United States, and foreign countries, in cor- 
respondence with the National Institute; one copy 
to every college in the United States; and one 
copy to each member of the present Congress. 
The remainder to be sold on account of the Insti- 
tute, and under its directions, with the exception 
of 500 copies to be reserved for future use. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to publish a third 
bulletin of the proceedings of the National Insti- 
tute, for which the Corresponding Secretary, under 
a former resolution of the Institute, has already 
prepared the principal portion of the materials, and 
that the third bulletin form a part of the afore- 
mentioned volume. 

Resolved, That the third bulletin shall consist of 
the following materials : 


Ist. Abstract of the proceedings, embracing the 
correspondence, and a statement of the contribu- 
tions, donations, and deposites, with the names of 
the contributors, donors, and depositors, from March, 
1842, where the second bulletin terminates, to the 
present period. 

2d. Copies of the two memorials lately presented 
to Congress on behalf of the Institute. 

3d. Charter of Incorporation. 

4th. Constitution and By-Laws. 

5th. Lists of Officers, and of honorary, corres- 
ponding, paying corresponding, and resident mem- 
bers ; and also of societies and institutions, foreign 
and home, in correspondence with the National 
Institute. 


Resolved, That a prospectus be issued by the 
committee, announcing the publication of a volume 
to embrace the proceedings of the April meeting 
and a third bulletin. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as Congress has ad- 
journed without making any provision for the In- 
stitute, it is expedient that new exertions should be 
made to raise money throughout the United States 
to sustain it, and to promote its objects. And that, 
with this view, the Vice-President and the consti- 
tutional officers be authorised to send an agent or- 
agents to such places as they may select, for the 
purpose of collecting money to defray the expen- 
ses of the publications, and for the general purposes 
of the Institute, to be expended under the Board of 
Management. 

PETER FORCE, Vice-President. 

FRANCIS MARKOE, Jr., 

Corresponding Secretary. 


WasuinerTon, July 12, 1844. 
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Notices of New Works. 


LeaFr.Lets of Memory: AnAnnual formpcccoxtv. Edi- 
ted by Reynell Coates, M. D., Philadelphia. Published 
by Butler & Williams. 


Frienpsuip’s OrrerRinG: A Christmas, New-Year and 
Birth-day present, for mpcccxLv. Boston: Published by 
Lewis & Sampson, 1845. 


Two of the most beautiful annuals we ever saw, 
and two, moreover, which reflect the highest credit 
on the taste, zeal and generosity of their several 
publishers. A word about this class of publica- 
tions, which, for some time past, have) fallen into 
disrepute. 
wishy-washy nothings, the products of minds which 
received so little pecuniary encouragement that 
they cared not what they perpetrated, based at best 
on an unsound literary taste, and frequently, the 
offspring of no taste at all—how could they do 
otherwise? Bound and embellished, however, in 
the most costly manner, they appealed to the eye 
though not to the mens divinior of the mass, and 


being, like Peter Pindar’s razors, only made for 
sale, of course carried’ out the purpose of their 
The “ almighty dollar” was the nil ulira 
of the publisher’s hopes, and gaining that, the after 
complaints of his patrons were matters of the 
The annuals, too, were 
never worth the dollar aforesaid, nor even the time 


creation. 


most minor consideration. 


demanded for their perusal. 


S 


entitled, ““ The Grecian Maid,” “ The Rose of the 
Ruin,” “ Past and Present,” “The Heart’s Best 
Dream,” and “ The Christian Slave,” all of which 
embody not only the finest art, but the loftiest ide- 
ality. In addition to these are a title page and 
presentation plate, both of which are illuminations, 
adding to a chaste and cultivated modern taste the 
grandeur and gorgeousness of Froissart. The 
letter-press of the volume is noble, large, open and 
commanding, and the paper hot-pressed, and of 
the very best quality. 

But of the contents. As may be imagined from 
the title, they are not wholly original, nor indeed, 
are all the illustrations themselves. The skill, 
however, with which they are moulded to new arti- 
cles, or rather, with which new articles are mould- 


Meagre collections, as they were, of|ed to them, deserves, to say the least of it, the 


very highest praise. This is entirely the work of 
the talented editor, who to a lofty and spiritual 
genius, whether as a prose or poetical writer, adds 
the greatest critical ability and the supremest taste. 
Some of the original matter is grand, and one arti- 
cle, a remarkably vigorous description of “ Lake 
Michigan,” by Sidney P. Williams, M. D., “ paints 
the lily.” Among the other names which con- 
tribute to swell the riches of this volume, are those 
of Mrs. S. C. Hall, Mrs. Chas. Gore, T. K. 
Hervey, Louvret de Convray, (translated by Dr. 
Coates,) “The Author of Chantilly,” Thomas 
Colley Grattan and many others of equal celeb- 
rity. Altogether, the “‘ Leaflets,” to boil down our 
criticism, is not only worth a position in every par- 


But they were never | lor in the country, but likewise, one in every judi- 


intended for such a sequence: nobody dreamed of | ciously selected library. 


reading them. They were received as gifts of 
course ; of course admired, we can do nothing less 
with things that cost us nothing, and lying a rea- 
sonable length of time on the centre-table, were 


“ Frienpsuip’s Orrerine,” on the other hand, 
though a less expensive, is scarcely a less beauti- 
ful production. Its illustrations are mezzo-tints— 
we like mezzo-tints; there is something so liquid, 


robbed of their embellishments, and expedited, as|so soft, so spirituelle, in a word, so poetical about 


Mantalini has it, to “ the bow-wows.” 


pired the annuals. 


for their exterior beauty than interior brains, and 
fluttering their little hour in the parlors of ladies 


were dismissed with the contempt they so richly 


merited. 


“The Leaflets,” however, as well as “ Friend- 


ship’s Offering,” is a book of a different character 


as indeed are all those, which have a master mind 


as an architect. 
First, of the exterior. 


The binding is rich, Arabesque and unexcep- 


tionable, an excellent accessary even to the mos 


abstruse publications, (the Bible, itself, is more 
read since Harper has illustrated it,) while the en- 
gravings which are steel] are the chef d’euvres o 
the best British artistes. 
less than ten. 





The plates 
were next consigned to the pages of scrap-books, 
but these went out of fashion, and with them ex- 
They were the dandies of lite- 
rary productions, like all dandies, more remarkable 


Of these there are no 
Among the most beautiful are those 


them, something which we feel, but find it difficult 
to express ; something which the harsher lines of 
a steel, or copper-plate never can compass, but 
which the mezzo-tint breathes in every light and 
shadow of its surface. Among these, “ Hope,’’ 
,|the frontispiece, illustrated as it is by a sketch 
,|from Reynell Coates—a sketch that reminds us 
more of Jean Paul than any other living or dead 
writer, delicious and dreamy as the engraving it- 
self, “ Crossing the Ghoor,” “ The Parting” and 
,|the “ Mimic Chase” stand preéminent. By the 
way, a word about the text which accompanies the 
“Mimic Chase.” Like the “Julian Savary” of 
the “ Leaflets,” it embodies much of the living 
presence of the Author. If ever two characters 
t| portrayed one, that of ‘Mr. Johnson” in the for- 
mer, as well as “ Old Mr. Logan” in the: latter, 
exaggerated, perhaps, by the artiste, portrays Dr. 
f|Coates. Not intentionally, so we know, but it is 
hard to separate one’s self from one’s creations. 
We form a standard of character and whatever 
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we paint, whether a lady, a lover, or an old man, | 
there is something of the author about it. Just 
such a noble, kind, benevolent, worthy, philosophi- | 
cal, far-seeing gentleman, is the editor of the first 
and we think the last of these volumes. The con-' 
tents, like those of the Leaflets, are not altogether 


original, but they have been selected with the same | 


care, the same taste, and the same judgment. They | 
are from the pens of Leitch Ritchie, Mrs. Shelley, | 
F. M. Reynolds, Miss Montague, R. Bernal, M. 


| Astronomy of Herschel above his Treatise on Light, 
and the Algebra of Euler before his vast work on 
the Integral Calculey. 

The Uranography of Professor Kendall is another 
‘exception to the general practice, and we were not 
surprised to find it distinguished by those qualities of 
style and composition, which flow from a thorough 
and practical acquaintance with the subject. The 
station which the author occupies in one of the 


highest institutions in our country, and the facili- 


P., J. A. St. John, Lieut. G. F. White, R. A.,' ties, unprecedented with us, which he has had for 


Edward Fitzgerald, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Sir Egerton. 
Brydges, and others, who appear, not in their 
every-day robes, but in their court-dresses, gemmed 
and decorated, it must be confessed, as Americans 
are not want to see them. 
tire collection is a novelty even to our reading. 


“best imported,” and give the lie, the loud, the 
direct lie to those British reviewers who have 


dared to assert that America can never produce a 
We trust that the publishers | 


distinct literature. 
will be amply recompensed. 
[ Communicated. ] 


UranocrapPHy ; or a Description of the Heavens, designed 
for Academies and Schools ; accompanied by an Atlas of 
the Heavens. By E. Otis Kendall, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in the Central High School of 
Philadelphia, and member of the American Philosophical 
Society. Philadelphia, Butler and Williams. Rich- 
mond, J. W. Randolph & Co. 


This treatise is evidently of a higher class than 
that of ordinary school-books. The name of the 
author assures us of this, and we are glad on that 
- account to notice its appearance. ‘There has al- 
ready been too much reason to regret the manner 
in which most elementary works have been pre- 
pared. The humble nature of the employment has 
generally thrown the composition of these into the 
hands of mere compilers, wholly incompetent to 
conduct it with the care and knowledge, which the 
importance of education in this country demands. 
The consequences of this are seen clearly enough 
in the manuals of the physical sciences in use in 
our schools. A want of clearness, of ease and 
liveliness of expression and of accuracy in descrip- 
tion—an adherence to antiquated opinions—a gen- 
eral ignorance of the spirit and progress of modern 
philosophy disfigure nearly all. 

It requires, indeed, the hand and judgment of a 
master to execute well that most difficult of all 
‘tasks—the translating of scientific into common 
language—and those who are fitted to attempt it 
are naturally reluctant to undertake a labor which 
can not add to their reputation. Some exceptions, 
and those of the most brilliant kind, are familiar to 
all, and for our own part we are disposed to place 
in point of utility and of difficulty of execution the 





investigation and discovery, are sufficient sureties 
for the accuracy of his work. The treatise is not 
‘of course wholly original ; it is based upon a work 


‘of Littrow’s, which we have never seen, but the 
Indeed, almost the en-| arrangement, and most of the details are due, we 


presume, to the judgment and research of the editor. 
And the original articles—they are equal to the| 


Any one who wishes to test the knowledge of 
modern astronomy, exhibited in the work, may 
turn to the chapters on Nebulae and the Double 
Stars—subjects long familiar to astronomers, but 
only recently opened to the public through the 
showy sketches of Nichol. These chapters and 
several passages scattered through the book will be 
interesting even to those who have past their 
school-days, and they must seize at once upon the 
vivid imagination of youth. 

As a school-book it seems to hold the proper 
medium between a scientific treatise and a bald 
summary of facts. The simplicity of the lan- 
guage, the careful selection of the most important 
points and the fullness of explanation upon those 
are recommendations which will soon introduce it 
into general favor; and here, in the clear atmos- 
phere and under the brilliant skies of the South, 
the study seems almost necessary. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New-York, 1844. 


Morse’s ScHoot Geocrapny, illustrated with Cero- 
graphic maps. 

In this work, so handsomely “ gotten up,” Mr. Morse has 
adopted an arrangement which we think will prove highly 
useful, greatly facilitating the studies of the pupil. The 
maps, beautifully executed, can be consulted without loss 
of time, and the illustrations must incite the interest and 
assist the memory of the student. The fineness of the 
print is the chief objection. It might have been larger, 
even at greater cost. The eyes of the young are not suffi- 
ciently cared for in the type of their school-books. Per- 
kins, Harvey and Ball have also sent us, 


Tue H FaMILy ; TRALINNAN; AXEL AND ANNA; 
and other tales. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. 





We have received through Messrs. Drinker and Morris, 
THE GRANDFATHER ; one of the popular novels of Miss 
Ellen Pickering. 


ArRAH NEIL, or Times or OLD, a romance by G. P. 
R. James, Esq., who, from the frequency aud sameness of 
his productions, appears to be a sort of ATTORNEY AT 
NovELs ; having some years ago prepared some very excel- 
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lent forms, which he now fills up to suit new parties, with | peace, independence and integrity of the nations of 
some slight variation of incident; and the earth ’—[Am. South. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE Socirety or LITERARY AND Sci- 


ENTIFIC CHIFFONNIERS. THE SPOON, with upwards 
of one hundred illustrations, &c. By H. O, Westman. LEA & BLANCHARD. Puivapevpnia, 1844. 


No. 2. 25 cents—In 4 No.’s. 


Tue History oF THE Crusapes. By Charles Mills, 
Mr. Editor, this Western man must have a author of the History of Chivalry. 


“plenty of Spoons,” for did you ever see such a| The crusades can never cease to be a source of 
variety of bowl, and shin and handle. ‘They may} wonder and delight, surpassing all romance and 
shew the progress of art and civilization. Some} fiction. They exhibit, in a very striking manner, 
not over refined people are in the habit of dis-| some most singular and curious aspects of human 
paraging spoons, “dipping the summits of their) motive and character. Mr. Mills’ is a standard 
digits into the repositories” of food, and proclaim-| work on the subject ; and is but one of a series of 
ing boldly that “ fingers were made before spoons.” | such works, in progress of publication. Messrs. 
It’s well it was so; else the Chiffonniers would; Lee & Blanchard, Carey & Hart, the Harpers, 
have been cut off from their very laudable pursuits. | the Appletons, and other standard publishers de- 
Nature requires only one pattern and “hits the! serve the highest commendation for their manly 
exact thing” at once; but man must continually| course in the late mania for cheap publications. 
improve and invent. His “ digits,’ not only super-| The sweeping and often destructive current never 
cede the use of all the spoons the most scientific | bore them from their fast moorings. In so far as 
Chiffonnier ever saw, but are necessary to form and | they yielded to it, it was only the result of neces- 
then to handle every spoon and all “the spoons,” | sity ; and they have endeavored to make the spirit 
in the world. The author remarks, ‘It had been | of the day subserve the useful purpose of diffusing 
well for the world had soldiers never handled any| valuable books more widely among the people. 
weapon but the spoon!” Quere. Would they then} With this view, the “ Library of Standard Litera- 
have been soldiers? Just imagine the army going | ture” has been commenced by Messrs. L. & B., 
through the drill with such weapons; “ shoulder) and we hope they will meet the patronage they so 
spoons,” ete! or undergoing a review by the Pre-| richly deserve. 
sident of the Chiffonniers ! 

Such a weapon might not have produced war; acsnir cel mga” By Bose new Edition, com- 

Nase ‘ : ; plete in one volume, with numerous illustrations. 

but it might pestilence and famine, since the sol- 
diers, grown so expert in the use of their arms,| Tue Cyctopapia oF Practicat MEpicrNE is progress- 
might demand rations beyond the public supply. In| ing. We repeat our former commendations. Drinker 
one sense then it would be a rational proceeding.| "4 Morris have it. 

But this declaration of the author reminds me of} », ny Legenps AND TRADITIONS OF THE SouTH oF IRE- 
two circumstances, which may serve to show that LAND. By T.CRorTon Croker. 250 pp., 8 vo. 


“ spoons” are sabe formidable than he supp osed. It is not ungrateful to turn from the agitation of “ Repeal, 
I recollect a thrilling account given from the pulpit Repeal,” and from the excitement of State prosecutions, 
many years since by a country parson, of a terrific | to the legends of this interesting, but unhappy country. 
battle, fought by some children, with pewter spoons, | Indeed it would be improving to the public taste, and morals 
over a bowl of buttermilk. They made their too, if more were disposed to drive away the engressing 
“ weapons” flash and clash, like the heroes of Os- sae of tumultuous life, by excursions into “ Dream- 
sian; sed bias. ante, Masit: neues. sed. waslion land.” There are some, perhaps too many, who are dis- 


. posed to leave fairy legends and traditions to children only. 
heads and faces attested the fury of the conflict. But these have often too much to do with the character and 


Again, when Philip of Macedon consulted the| the Romance of a people, for them thus to be confined to 
Oracle, as to the issue of the war he was waging | the nursery. Some critics have gone so far as to assert, 
upon Greece, he was told to “ fight with silver that no country can have a great Literature, especially 
weapons and he would conquer the world.” A cer- Poetry, that has not its early fables and traditions. And 

: } when they are found to influence the national character, 
tain student of Greek, calling upon one more ad- 


‘ and the imagination and modes of thought, they become 
vanced to translate for him the response of the} full worthy of the attention of the Historian and the phi- 


Oracle, was told, “ fight with silver spoons and you|losopher. The work before us consists of a number of nar- 
will conquer the world.” At recitation he boldly | ratives, written in simple and natural style, illustrating in 
translated it thus and received a “ basting” for his various forms the legends and superstitions of the South of 
: ‘ d. Sir Walt t, in hi tter, t i 
supposed mockery. How unjust it was! for any Irelan ir Walter Scott, in his letter, thanking the 


j author for a copy of the work, says, “ you are to consider 
modern fortune hunter would at once see the beauty | this as a high compliment from one. who holds himon the 


and literal force of the translation. But the unso-| subject of elves, ghosts, visions, &c., nearly as strong as 
phisticated pedagogue had never heard of a girl’s| William Churne of Staffordshire— 

having “ the spoons.” Have I not then a right to “Who every year can mend your cheer 
conclude, that the substitution of “spoons” for With tales both old and new.” 

muskets and swords would be disastrous to the Scotland has similar fictions and traditions, and it was Sir 
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Walter Scott’s intimate acquaintance with these, which in 
part has made him, in Romance, her best Historian. For 
further information, our readers must refer to Drinker and 
Morris, who have the work :—and also, 


Tyutney Hatt. A Nove. By Tuomas Hoop, Author 
of “* Whims and Oddities,” “‘Comic Annual,” &c. With 
a portrait of the author. 


Mr. Hood is well known as one of the leaders of the 
humorous school of English writers. The “ New Spirit of 
the Age,” a very interesting recent republication, says of 
Hood, “the predominating characteristics of his genius are 
humorous fancies grafted upon melancholy impressions. 
It is a curious circumstance that in his ‘ Whims and Oddi- 
ties’ of by gone years, the majority of them by far turned 
upon some painful physicality. A boy roaring under the 
rod—a luckless individual being thrown over a horse’s 
head—an old man with his night cap on fire—a clergyman 
with his wig accidently caught off his head by a pitchfork— 
a man pursued by a bull—skeletons, death, duels—cats 
with mice—dogs with kettles, &c., &c.” 

But the following, from the same work, is more to our 
present purpose. ‘Though the touches of sadness are 
generally brief, and at unexpected seasons, Mr. Hood has 
still shewn himself capable of writing a long narrative of 
serious interest and sustained purpose—carried on through 
the very thick of the cross-fire of puns, jokes and extrava- 
ganzas—and convinced us, that had he pleased, (or had he 
possessed less versatility,) he would have taken a perma- 
nent position among the highest class of English novelists— 
if his Tyzney Hau does not alre. uy entitle him to this 
rank. It will be recognised as a work of genius, when 
hundreds of novels which have been popular since its pub- 
lication, have lined trunks and the trunks been burnt for 
firewood.” 

Hood is much more good natured than Hook was, whose 
wit was generally malicious, and his humor satirical. 


Ross’ Latin Grammar, a new and improved Edition. 
By Nathan C. Brooks, A. M. Philadelphia, 1844. 


The classical attainments of Mr. Brooks are already 
well known, and the readers of the Messenger will recol- 
lect some of his polyglot diversions. He has been engaged 
in teaching for some years, and is now the principal of the 
Baltimore High School, which important position he has 
filled with honor and usefulness. In the preparation of 
this grammar, he has been guided by his own experience as 
to the wants of our schools and bestowed pains to make it 
aupply all the deficiencies that he has been lead to observe 
and deplore. 

In acquiring languages, the synthetic method must be 
greatly pursued—and the memory chiefly relied on. It is 
not expedient to fill elementary works with annotations, 
criticisms and the so called “philosophy of language.” 
This work is the first of a contemplated series for the use 
of schools, into which Mr. Brooks desires to see his gram- 
mar introduced, and of whose favor it seems to be very 
worthy. 


CAREY & HART: Puirapetpnia, 1844. 
Tap Works or THe Rev. Sypney Smiru, in 3 volumes. 


"The Rev. Sydney wields one of the sharpest 
pens of the day and has of late been exceedingly 
‘severe upon American Repudiation, for which some 
of our citizens will be disposed to condemn his wri- 
tings, unread. If so, they will lose a treat and 
much instruction. It may well be doubted whether 





his wit, power and earnestness are not preferable 
to the elegance and apt allusions of Macaulay. 
One of the founders of the Edinburgh Review, he 
has been a constant and prominent contributor, dis- 
cussing with signal ability almost every class of 
subjects and removing all dryness from every thing 
he handles. The public owe their thanks to the 


publishers.—[ Am. South. 


JOHN 8S. TAYLOR & Co. New-York, 1844. 
By Charlotte Elizabeth. 


The great demand for this popular and instructive story 
has already called for a second edition, which the publish- 
ers have just issued in their usually neat style. It is one 
ef the best of its Authoress’ productions. Call on Per- 
kins, Harvey & Ball ; who also have 


HELEN FLEETWoop. 


Tue OBLIGATIONS OF THE WoRLD TO THE BIBLE. By 
Gardiner Spring, D. D., of New York City. 


The obligations of men to the Bible can not be too often 
or too deeply impressed upon our minds. Dr. Spring seems 
to have treated this vast subject in a very useful manner, 
adapting his lectures principally to young men, who, des- 
tined to give stamp to human affairs, should enter upon life 
with just sentiments to guide them in their career. The 
Chapter on “ Slavery” may well be commended to the at- 
tention of many, who pretend to be so fully aware of the 
Spirit of the Bible, in reference to that Institution. Dr. 
Spring’s views are perhaps as liberal as could be ex- 
pected, under the circumstances of the case. Certainly 
Fanatics and Agitators receive no encouragement from him. 


A Locica VIEW OF THE TESTIMONIES To CHRISTIANITY. 
By E. Starnes. Prepared at the request of the Frank- 
lin Literary Society of Augusta, Georgia. 


Our thanks to the talented author for this very neat pub- 
lication. We are glad to know that his legal studies do 
not preclude him from Literary pursuits and the effort to 
shield the minds around him from the poisonous influence 
of Infidelity. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Southern Quarterly, for July, 1844; Silliman’s Jour- 
nal ; Graham and the Ladies’ Magazine are all before us. 
We can not review their contents and their well know 
merits render any thing else superfluous. 


Mr. Gill, agent, has sent us the last Blackwood, Lendon 
Quarterly, and Edinburgh Reviews. Leonard Scott & Co. 
are now the only publishers of Black wood, and they certainly 
deserve extensive patronage for the superior style, the cheap- 
ness and expedition with which they bring out all their 
reprints. 





Error Correctep.—We committed an error in the 
notice of Young Kate, in the reference made to Mr. Ter- 
rell and the Louisville Journal. Both Terrell and Taylor 
are named in the work ; Terrell particularly. When we 
penned the notice, neither the book nor the journal was at 
hand, and having read both, we trusted to a treacherous 
memory. 





